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I will Rebuild It 


PHILIP HUGH 


The Building of Boulder Dam 
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Railway Coach with Pneumatic Tires 
FRANCIS DICKIE 


Of Such is the Kingdom 
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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 


IME, the minute successive C- =) "THE holy vows, taken in a re- 
moments that make up our life ligious community, transform 
on earth, is the spiritual capital, every action into an act of wor- 


the gold dust with which me must ship, the highest act that we can 
perform for the glory of God. The 
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loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
3 in the vast Benedictine family. 
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Invest now by writing for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 
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§ Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Ferdinand, Indiana 
BY The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
RS and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
ios of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
Ps on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
PY of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
= with special facilities for the study of Music 
gs and Art. The location is healthful and the 
N grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
BY Building is well equipped for educational work. 
ue ° 
§ Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
* Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
S ligious Training. For particulars: 
& , : 
8 Sister Superior 
LA] 
% Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
= FERDINAND, INDIANA 
& 
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Price 


30¢ each 
4 for $1.00 
12 for. $2.70 

postpaid 




















“‘Bay a 1932 Catholic 
Art Calendar from St, Meinrad 
and help build a Scholarship Fund’’ 































The New 1932 Catholic Art Calendar 








14 pages. Size 9x17 inches. Reproduced 
in the 4 color Process Printing. 


In every home, rich or poor, Catholic or 
Protestant, calendars of all kinds are dis- 
played. No better appreciative gift that 
will last the whole year thru has as yet 


been discovered. Why not therefore lay in 


your supply now? 


Spare Hours: Agents wanted to repre- 
sent us. Write for special offer. Address 
Benedictine Fathers, Calendar Dept., St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 
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It is the purpose of our Catholic sateiiiters to give cor- 
rect information to the Catholic family just when they want 
it. It points out the holydays wherein Catholics are obliged 
to attend Holy Mass; it gives the feast days; saints days; 
ecclesiastical cycles, as Lent, Advent, Pentecost, ete. It 
marks with a fish printed in red color all abstinence days, 
ember days, and days of Lent when one must abstain from 


meat. 


Order Blank 


| Benedictine Fathers, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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1932 Art Calendars. 


City and State 
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Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3830.72. Total: $3830.72. 


St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3449.90. Mrs. G., N. Y., $5; J. R., Can, 
$5. Total: $3459.90. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3312.96. K. A. R., Ala. $2. $3314.96. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3015.49. Total: $3015.49. 
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~7 Ring, guaranteed Silver oxidized 
finish Absolutely Free without one 
tof expense to you. 







Dale Mfg. Co., Dept. H-83, Providence, R. |. 
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BUILDS HEALTH 
CHECKS COUGHS&COLDS 
Matron of Children’s Home 


Has Wide Experience in 
Helping Run-Down Children 








Miss Ellen O’Leary, Matron, Children’s Home, 
Lowell, Mass. writes: “I have forty or fifty chil- 
dren at the Home constantly. When they are 
weak or rundown I give them: Father John’s 
Medicine. They gain rapidly under this treat- 
ment. Whenever they take cold or cough, Father 
John’s Medicine gives prompt and sure relief”. 
Miss O’Leary’s experience is typical because Fa- 
ther John’s Medicine has a record of 75 years of 
success. If your child has a cough or cold, or 
if any one in your family is pale, listless, under- 
weight, start with it today. 


Used By Over 184 Hospitals And Institutions 
“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 


Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid. 











Our Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $6424.88. Connecticut; 
M. McG., $1; J. S., $1; M. C. H., $4; E. O., $1; 
Indiana: F. A. B., $2; Kentucky: S. R. Co., .25¢; 
Louisiana: J. P. B., $1; Michigan: L. D., $1; Mis 
souri: J. P., $1; New York: M. F., $1; Ohio: 
A. G., $15; Wisconsin: A. N., $1. Total $6454.13, 


For Missions in Korea 


Previously acknowledged: $734.75. Total: $734.75, 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B 





THE CROWN OF LIFE 
By Tue Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


A religious Poem of Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. 3 St. Meinrad, Ind. 








CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











Sick Call Outfit 


No. 1 complete $7.75 postpaid. Size of Case 
11% x10%x4% in. Case is lined with purple 
sateen and contains silver-plated combination 
Crucifix, Candlesticks and Holy Water Font. 
Two silver-plated plates with I. H. S. engraved 
thereon. Holy Water Bottle with sprinkler top, 
silver-plated spoon, two linen napkins, two wax 
candles and bag of anointing cotton. 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
Book Dept. 
_St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Hibernia 
Dom HuGH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


Let the waves of the ocean come sob in the bays 
Of Tralee and Kenmare, round the Isles of the West; 
For the manhood of Erin embark on new ways 

And forsake their old homeland distressed. 


“Yet the lyre of the Nation is tuning anew, 
Now the land hath cast off the long centuries’ yoke, 

And the tongue of the Gael is unloosed. ... “—-Ye say true, 
But the numbness of old, the long bann is scarce broke. 


“Yet the Shannon doth thunder her wonderful falls 
And extends a new life-thrill through brackland and moor; 
And the ripening corn the haymaking forestalls. .. .” — 
But new nerve has not cured the heart’s sore. 


All the lakes of Killarney avail not to keep 

Her strong sons to the guard of each mountain-height dear, 
To build up busy towns round those jewels set deep 

In the dark vales of Nephin and Clare. 


And so Erin hath turned her fair face to the West 
And throws out her last isles in processional greeting 

Of her sons—thirty thousand—who yearly go quest 
Other homes, o’er the sky-line fast fleeting. 


Let the waves of the ocean come sob in the bays 
Of Tralee and Kenmare, round the Isles of the West; 
For the manhood of Erin embark on new ways 

And forsake their old homeland distressed. 


So hath Erin become a second Holy Land 
And the Sons of Dispersion, wherever they be, 

In New England, on New Caledonia’s strand, 
Are bound up with Erin’s destiny. 


Like a Purgatory of Saint Patrick they find 

The wide world, where they spread the pure light of the Faith 
And contend for the right and give sight to the blind; 

Hand the torch to their children at death. 


But whatever their grief or their pleasure may be, 
When they lead their bride home or their child to the grave, 
Their bitter-sweetest thought is: their home in Tralee! 

And their heart for fair Ireland will crave.... 


Till the waves of the Ocean will cease from their moan 
And will fling myriad pearls round the Emerald Isle, 

When the Sons of Dispersion come back to their own 
And live happily, ruled by their Daill. 
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Moral Versus Political Victory absent from the photo of the sincere-faced young man 
of 1909, the opening year of his prison sentence. There 
There is no doubt that the Catholic Church gained a__is a circumstance connected with this man’s case which 
moral victory in the late election—the free press of seems to indicate strongly that legal justice was much 
the country has admitted this repeatedly since 1928. at fault in its final pronouncement. The accused man’s 
One non-Catholic editor has even taken the pains to sweetheart, who was to testify that he was at her home 
show by statistics that, had the Catholics been firmly at the time the murder happened, disappeared before 
determined to place one of their number in the presi- the trial, and has never been found. Surely, if justice 
dential seat, no force of numbers could have negatived wasn’t purposely “blinded” at the time of the trial, 
their balloting strength, which is counted by the mil- this circumstance considerably spoiled the true tone 
lions. Next year there will be another race for office. of the case. Another note of insincerity was added by 
Perhaps no Catholic will be nominated in the presi- the fact that a promise was made the prisoner by the 
dential campaign; yet there are other Catholics run- _ state’s attorney at his trial that he would be released 
ning for other offices, both federal and state. Next on condition of his confession of the crime. These 
year is likewise the bi-centennial celebration of the details make good newspaper copy, but they also set 
birth of George Washington. Here is what the “Fa- conscientious people to wonder what will become of the 
ther of his Country” wrote in a letter to the members nation whose courts of justice are at times flagrantly 
of the New Church at Baltimore, Md., January, 1793: unjust in meeting out penalties. The great, yawning 
“We have abundant reason to rejoice that in this chasm between the much-flaunted justice of men and 
land the light of truth and reason has triumphed over the infinite justice of God causes us to deplore the 
the power of bigotry and superstition, and that every frequent lack of foresight and principle in the prepara- 
person may here worship God according to the dictates tion and handling of criminal cases.—V. D. 
of his own heart. In this enlightened age and in this 
land of equal liberty, it is our boast that a man’s 
Teligious tenets will not forfeit the protection of the 
law, nor deprive him of the right of attaining and . 4 4 
holding the highest offices that are known in the United Liturg ical I otting 5 
States.” Let us see how fittingly the election campaign Victor Dux, O. S. B. 
of 1932 will celebrate and glorify the intimate convic- 
tions of George Washington.—V. D. 


Criminal Justice CATHOLIC SPIRITISM 


Another striking example, showing what a travesty Interest in spiritism has waned considerably in the 
human justice often is, was brought forth in the last few years, if we may judge by the meager pub- 
Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial in a press report of licity given to it at present. It seems paradoxical to 
Tecent date. The other day a man, prematurely old say it, but the Catholic Church has always taught 
from prison life, was released after serving twenty- spiritism—not of course in the same sense as the 
three years of a life term for a murder which he never modern adherents of the cult. As Catholics we believe 
committed. The deathbed admission of the real mur- that God has appointed certain spirits to be His mes- 
derer freed an innocent man who had spent the best sengers to us and to bear our supplications to Him. 
portion of his life behind prison walls. His picture These are the angels whom we venerate especially dur- 
today at fifty reveals stern, harsh lines which are ing the month of October. 
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THE ANGELS IN HEAVEN 


“Praise the Lord all ye, His Angels,” sings the in- 
spired Psalmist, thus showing us the office of the an- 
gels in heaven. They are attendants upon the throne 
of God, the first of His intellectual creatures, brought 
into being for His external glorification. Their duty 
it is to adore and praise His divine attributes and to 
give glory to God on high. As beholders of God’s in- 
finite perfections, their “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Sabbaoth” is an untrammeled cry of adoration. We 
might well envy them their clear vision of the God- 
head, for, whereas we see Him as through a glass in a 
dark manner, the angels behold Him face to face. 
Men see God as we see a man’s image in a mirror—by 
the reflection of Him in creation; the angels see God 
as we see any external object directly—by its image 
in our eye. This comparison indicates that the vision 
of the angelic spirits is more intimate, more accurate 
than our own vision of God. 


THE ANGELS ON EARTH 


But all of this would not help us much, if the angels’ 
work were limited to heaven. Theirs is not all “choir 
work.” Other and momentous tasks has God assigned 
them—tasks which touch us most vitally. As St. Paul 
says: “All are ministering spirits, sent to minister 
for them that shall receive the inheritance of salva- 
tion.” (Hebrews 1:14.) And there are some people 
whose claim to that inheritance is safeguarded mighti- 
ly by their devotion to the angels. They are the people 
who use Catholic spiritism in the right way. Scoffers 
may say that any man who becomes enthusiastic in 
his devotion towards the angels of God makes a fool 
out of himself. Sometimes Catholics think such 
thoughts, even when they will not openly admit it. But 
that does not add weight to the assertion. The fact of 
the matter is that no man has ever had to regret, 
temporally at least, his devotion to the angels; nor 
will their devotees, according to the teaching of the 
catechism, have to expect eternal loss or demerit for 
having shown reverence for these “ministering spirits.” 


ANGELS IN THE LITURGY 


This last consideration has influenced the Church 
in her constant endeavor to inculcate in her children 
true devotion toward the angels of God. Their im- 
portant place in her liturgy can not safely be called in 
question—their presence and influence is felt from the 
time of the Catholic’s baptism until his death. The 
Church teaches us that a special angel is appointed by 
God to take charge of each soul at the very moment of 
birth. Then her liturgy indicates that the guardian 
angel watches over us throughout life. For the sake 
of perpetuating in our memory the thought of this 
truth, she bids us celebrate each year, on October 2, 
a special feast in honor of the Guardian Angels. And 
at her final services for the departing soul and in the 
funeral rite she reminds us of the presence and power- 
ful aid of the Angels of God. 





SONOMA MISSIONS 
NEAR MT. TAMALPAIS STATE PARK, CALIF, 


The Cross 
JESSIE ALLEN-SIPLE 


O cross of Christ! 

Since on Golgotha’s hill 

Thy weight was bourn, 

While on His brow was pressed 
The blood-drenched thorn, 


Something in man awoke 
That had for ages slept, 

All hearts in reverence bow, 
Proud men have wept. 


Ah, cross of Christ! 

Thy power is felt 

Wherever man hath breath, 
And ever to us it speaks 
Of life, not death. 


The Bruised Reed 


WINNIE LYNCH ROCKETT 


“A bruised reed shall He not break.”—Isaiah 42:3. 


The acrid winds sweep hot across 

The yellowed, tortured fields; 

With heat-bowed head, the sickened grain 
No longer looks 

Toward the mocking sky 

In futile hope of rain. 


Across my blasted heart howl winds 
White-hot with sorrow; yet— 
Unlike the wheat and thirsty sod— 
Unbowed, I lift 

My eyes in supplication: 

Still keeping faith with God! 


Vol. 13, No.6 
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Of Such is the Kingdom 


EpDITH M. ALMEDINGEN 


HEY looked like a pair of very frightened 
children, as they stood, clutching each 
other’s hands, on a crowded platform at King’s 
Cross. Ivan, tall and forbiddingly shabby in 
his sheepskins, a huge busby and a dark flow- 
ing beard all but covering his thin, sunburned 
face—the face of one verily born to the honest 
freedom of open fields. And Maria, small and 
rather shapeless, in her heavy kaftan of some 
indefinitely hued material, her head enwrapped 
in a tremendous blue shawl, her kind, blue eyes 
lighting up the now lined features of a true 
peasant’s wife. 
They seemed utterly bewildered at the sud- 


den motion going on around them. They had - 


been told by the immigrant people back in their 
own cold country that they would be safely 
taken to free, untilled fields ‘right over the 
ocean,’ but where were the promised fields? 
The place looked hopelessly overcrowded and 
full of deadly noises, and they did not know 
what to think of it, until someone of their own 
crowd let out the news that this was but a tem- 
porary halt, that there was still another and 
much bigger sea to be crossed. Maria sighed 
nervously clinging to her husband’s rough 
sleeve. 

“God help us, Ivan,”—she whispered. “What 
if we do meet the whale on the way?” 

The old peasant tried to soothe her. 

“There, there, Maria,—just as though God’s 
good angels were going to desert us!” 

But his own voice was shaking, and relief 
came over his face when, all suddenly, a smart 
interpreter hustled up to them, and explained 
in his smewhat quaint Russian that they were 
to hurry on to another station so as not to miss 
their Liverpool train. The old couple obedient- 
ly and silently followed him in the wake of 
their numerous fellow immigrants. 

They felt lonely in their midst, did Ivan and 
Maria. They alone in that huge crowd hailed 
from the midland regions of Russia, and they 
spoke a different dialect from the rest, and 
were garbed in a dissimilar fashion, and there 
Were countless little ways about them which 


made the other immigrants label them as 
‘strange folk.’ So they had no one but each 
other to exchange their absorbing impressions 
with, although this did not make them sad, for 
in more than thirty years of their married life, 
they had entered into the very depths of per- 
fect intercommunion. 

They walked up Euston Road, Maria giving 
free vent to her amazement at the unusual 
scenes around her. 

“Surely, this is a land of nobles, Ivan,” she 
whispered. “See those gentlemen in the mid- 
dle of the street—look at the beautiful white 
gloves they wear! Just like our old Barin of 
blessed memory used to have! Look again, do, 
my little pigeon—they must be mighty nobles . 
indeed. See—they just hold up their hands 
and everything stops! Oh—the wonder of it!” 

But Ivan would echo her amazement in 
somewhat brief monosyllables. He had a charge 
committed to his care, and he devoted his en- 
tire attention to it. The charge was a neat red 
bundle, which held all they possessed in the 
world—a few dollar bills amongst other things, 
and Ivan was careful not to let his eyes off this 
red bundle, for fear someone would rush up 
and tear it out of his grasp. Folks at home had 
told him such things were not uncommon in 
foreign countries. 

When they reached Euston, Maria gasped. 

“Why, Ivan,—surely this cannot be a rail- 
way station, as they tell us! Why,—it looks 
like the entrance to the Tzar’s palace,—and me 
not even with a clean handkerchief on my 
head.” 

And Ivan sought the interpreter’s aid. 

“No, little star,” he came back to his wife,— 
“Their Tzar lives not here,—but in a bigger 
palace. They tell me, though, that he comes 
here sometimes for his trains.” 

“And I hope he will not come to-day,” inter- 
posed Maria. “Would it not be a shame to 
meet even a foreign Tzar in such shabby 
clothes ?” 


After a long spell of waiting, they found 
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themselves in an amazingly comfortable coach. 

“Your last train before you get to America,” 
explained the interpreter. 

The train moved out of the incomprehensibly 
huge station. Ivan and Maria sat facing each 
other, their hands lying flat on their laps in 
the manner of all well-bred Russian peasants. 
Somehow they could not talk at first, for there 
were other immigrants with them, and the old 
couple feared the very possible sarcasm. 

But the half-opened window soon proved a 
refuge. They moved close to each other and 
began to admire the to them unusual landscape, 
Ivan occasionally casting an anxious glance on 
the precious red bundle. 

“It is a beautiful and awesome country, 
Ivan,” Maria was saying, “so tidy. Look at 
the wondrous hedges! And their fields seem 
tidy, too, no waste patches anywhere!” 

A distant church flashed by, and the old 
woman crossed herself devoutly. 

“No pagan folk they are!” said Ivan. “Sure 
—they have Christian churches—may the 
Savior bless them!” 
won- 
“See, all the houses are stone- 
What 


“But where do their peasants live?” 


dered Maria. 
built, no ramshackle huts anywhere. 
think you, my golden one?” 

“What if their nobles take the plough?” ven- 
tured Ivan. “Surely they till their land won- 
drously !” 

But Maria shook her head. A noble, in her 
opinion, could easily stop the traffic, but she re- 
fused to admit that he could take his share in 
any field labors. 

“Their hands would not stand it, Ivan,” she 
said convincingly. “They always have gentle, 
tender hands. That is why they wear white 
gloves.” And here she gave a cry of astonish- 
ment and delight. 

“Look, Ivan, look, my dear pigeon,—see 
those baby sheep—just like we used to have at 
home.” 

Ivan touched the red bundle. 

“Yes, little star,” he answered gently. 
when we get to that land of America —” 

“We will get a sheep,” broke in Maria. 

“No, a cow first, my little heart. A sweet, 
kind cow, and we will have milk—” 

“A sheep will give us wool.” Maria would 


“And 
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always hold her ground. “We must get a sheep 
first, Ivan, and the cow afterwards.” 

“Just as you like, golden star.” Ivan never 
could argue with his little wife. 

And in this lay the preciousness of the red 
bundle. It contained the glorious where 
withal for the possible purchase of a sheep ora 
cow. The wherewithal embodied in five Amer. 
ican bills, five dollars each, spelt months of 
countless privations and untold self-denials. It 
stood over and above the usual immigrant al- 
lowance. A cow of their own,—or a sheep— 
would be the first landmark in their life of 
successful toil. They would sell milk—or wool 
—and thus add to their riches, and perhaps 
later on they would be able to have a tiny hut 
of their very own—off the immigration allot 
ments,—and do big things in farming unhin- 
dered by debts and any other unpleasantnesses. 


. They could dream their dreams—those two 


timid children of God’s soil. 

And—dreaming aloud and holding each oth- 
er’s hands and watching their dear red bundle 
—they reached Liverpool in the first shadows 
of twilight. 

They stood and merely waited their turn to 
appear before the awe-inspiring Immigration 
Officer. Maria was tired, and Ivan kept his 
arm around her. 

Suddenly they became aware of some com- 
motion amongst the immigrants. Evidently 
something had gone wrong somewhere,—some- 
thing concerning a pale-faced, dark-haired 
young man, who tottered out of the office shed, 
large bright tears trembling in his bewildered 
black eyes. He had a rather helpless mouth of 
a mere boy, but his empty right sleeve brought 
reminiscent tears to Maria’s own eyes. 

“Look, Ivan,”—she gave a gentle nudge to 
her husband. “See that boy.... Why, he may 
have fought together with Gregory and....” 

Yes,—Gregory, Nicholas, Timothy, Paul— 
those big, clean-limbed, stalwart sons of hers, 
princes of their village, valiant knights of old 
Russia’s chivalry—for whom no home ceme 
tery was large enough, so that the vast Car- 
pathian Mountains must needs have opened 
their depths to give them a fittingly majestic 
resting place! And this one-armed boy may 
have been there, too! 

“The lad is in trouble, my little pigeon,” re 
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plied Ivan. “See, they will not let him pass!” 

“Is he sick, then?’ All the long-pent-up 
motherliness in Maria’s voice surged up in that 
one solicitous question—which quickly merged 
into tender pleading. 

“Ivan, go you and ask the interpreter what 
the lad’s trouble is. Oh—go—I pray you.” 

Ivan nodded assent, and moved towards the 
little group with the white-faced youth in the 
center. Back came the old peasant, a gloomy 
frown on his worn, lined face. 

“The lad has not got enough money on him,” 
explained he to the eager and anxious Maria. 
“He tells them he has a brother in Chicago, 
but they will not listen. They say rules are 
rules,” and Ivan added very slowly—“Maria— 
the lad—is crying.” 

“What is the sum he needs, then?” 
his wife’s brief question. 

“Just twenty-five of their American dollars 
must he have, and then they will let him pass.” 

A moment of silence fell. Enough time for 


came 


those two to read each other’s secret thoughts! 
Then Maria’s eyes rested on the neat red bun- 
dle in Ivan’s hands. Her inward vision caught 


the ruthless vanishing of the sheep—or the cow 
—of something else—perhaps. She hesitated 
.... She had once heard that the beginnings of 
all true charity lay with one’s own folk. But 
then she remembered the one vital truth which 
had brightened the whole of her otherwise hard 
life; they were all one folk the world over— 
since God was their Father and He had enough 
love for all. She put out her strong brown 
hand. 

“Will you let me untie the bundle, Ivan?” 
she whispered. 

But his clumsy big fingers were already busy 
with the artlessly intricate knots. She watched 
him, a happy quiet smile on her aged face. 

“Gregory—Nicholas—Timothy—Paul—” and 
as the old mother murmured each beloved 
name, her very voice seemed to gather strength 
from the proud remembrances hidden in her 
heart. “It is for their sakes we are doing it, 
Ivan—my golden one. It is like a candle we 
might be lighting to their memory in some 
church at home.” 

“Even so, my little star,” echoed her hus- 
band, extricating the precious dollar bills from 
beneath a snowwhite shirt——‘Here they are, 
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and the lad is welcome to them. Why, Maria 
—” he stopped, and loverlike, she divined his 
unspoken thought. “Yes, little heart,” she 
whispered, “he may have lost that arm stand- 
ing near where they stood—they—our Heav- 
en’s own stars—Gregory—Nicholas—Timothy 
—Paul. He may have seen them go home to 
the Blessed Savior.” 

Ivan bent down, and unheeding the immi- 
grants’ crowd at no great distance from them— 
he kissed the aged tender face of his dead sons’ 
mother, kissed it awkwardly, clumsily, in the 
true peasant fashion, but there was an untold 
reverence in his kiss. And Maria blushed, like 
a happy proud young bride she had once been, 
and hurried him on. 

“Come now, precious mine,” she urged. “Do 
not let us make him shed more tears—come!” 

The bewildered interpreter listened to their 
more or less incoherent request, and then led 
them to the Immigration Officer. They were 
asked if they had sufficient money to carry 
them through. 

“Ah, yes—we have—God be praised for 
that,” came the ready answer. “This is just a 
little bit of our savings. We had thought it 
might help us to buy a cow—” 

“A sheep,” corrected Maria. 

The young man with the piteous empty 
sleeve was quickly summoned. He almost tot- 
tered when he heard the news, and at once 
Maria was by his side, her tender strengthen- 
ing hand on his shoulder. 

“You are welcome to our little gift, son. 
Why?” her eyes rested on the pinned-up sleeve 
of his shabby tunic, and she could say no more. 

“Thank you—Mother dear—Oh, thank you— 
but the Blessed Savior will surely thank you 
better than I can!” He fingered his sleeve 
nervously. “You must not look at this. It is 
nothing. I might have lost my life.... It was 
hard fighting in the Carpathians.” 

“The Carpathians,” echoed the old couple. 
“Why, our sons went home to God there.” 

“And what were their names, little Father?” 
eagerly queried the young man. 

No, he did not remember them—there were 
so many. He was in a different regiment, and 
—But suddenly Maria gathered the dark curly 
head to her a-hungered mother’s breast, and 
she kissed it, and she wept over it, and she still 
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cried when Ivan led her across the plank to the 
big steamer. 

“Golden heart’”—she turned to her faithful 
old husband,—“what matters it if he could not 
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remember their names.... He was there..., 
He may have seen them. ... Surely it is a can- 
dle we have kindled to their memory—Gregory 
—Nicholas—Timothy—Paul.” 


In the Shadow of the Monastery 


REV. WM. SCHAEFERS, Litt. M. 


UR Catholic monasteries are centers of 

religious culture and learning. Here the 
spirit of St. Benedict, St. Dominic, or St. Fran- 
cis, carried over from the early centuries, 
broods and influences, to the minutest details 
of their daily lives, the occupants of the mo- 
nastic cells. 

The traditions of the monasteries are deeply 
rooted; time and progress cannot dislodge nor 
change them; their customs are cradled in gen- 
erations of monastic living and discipline; their 
romance glimmers on, the romance of the cowl 
and the sandal, of the sanctuary stall and altar; 
their history is a study worth while; it reads 
like a novel, of men in love with God, whose 
trysting place is the monastic cell and whose 
wickedness consists in making clandestine vis- 
its to the Blessed Sacrament at forbidden 
times. Blessed wickedness! 

Oh, the intriguing charm of monastic his- 
tory! It carries one along and it shatters the 
idea that men cannot be saints; for, from its 
unthumbed pages, saintly Monks emerge like 


long-imprisoned flowers brought to light, 

The monastery is a‘city in itself. It is vir- 
tually self-sustaining. There are farms, cow 
barns, chicken houses, pig pens, gardens, or- 
chards, vineyards, etc.; a bakery, tailorshop, 
printing press, carpenter shop, machine shop, 
power house, slaughterhouse, etc.; priests, 
clerics, novices, brothers, students, hired help 
—and beggars. Monastic hospitality is death- 
less. Yes, a “Monastic City”—and its Acro- 
polis is the monastery proper. 

The monastic life calls for a special vocation. 
Because it is a hidden life, in which prayer, 
obedience, and work have the first call. It is 
a contemplative life, sweetened by the silence, 
restfulness, and security of the monastic home, 
It is a busy life of prayer, study, and teaching. 

The monastery is the monarch of all re 
ligious institutions. It towers like a beacon 
light in the history of the Church. It is a re 
ligious citadel. From its walled enclosure have 
come some of the world’s greatest apostles, sol- 
diers of the cross, whose teaching and preach- 
ing converted na 
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tions. The world isa 
valley, and more 
than once in times 
gone by the monks il- 
lumined it. 


The monastery en- 
courages _ religious 
art, music, and liter- 
ature. It is a mu 
seum, the stronghold 
of liturgical music, 
the cradle of the 
classics. The monas- 
teries are fountains 
of learning; no spe 
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learning. The Caesar of them all was St. 
Thomas Aquinas. : 


The monastery holds in its embrace that far- 
framed individual—the monk. Say what you 
will, the world has always looked upon him 
with a special reverence. The religious habit, 
no matter its color, attracts. The habit has a 
background; at the sight of it there pop into 
our minds visions of old, venerable monas- 
teries with their hallowed chapels, dusty libra- 
ries, simple refectories, bare cells, and silent 
corridors. True, the monk has no monopoly on 
piety, yet somehow we expect that those who 
dwell in monasteries should be pre-eminently 
devoted to the practice of piety and most dar- 
ing in the pursuit of spiritual perfection. We 
cannot deny this. The monk is our ideal of 
piety and humility. The world has put its seal 
on him, has set him apart from all other classes 
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of men. One must be painfully near-sighted 
never to have noticed this. 

For many a Catholic a visit to some monas- 
tery would be a splendid adventure, something 
quite out of the ordinary. It would bring him 
into a world far different from the one in 
which he lives. He would find himself in a 
higher world, far away from the noisy city, 
crowded with hurrying mobs, blanketed with 
grime and smoke and sin; he would feel, as he 
thinks of the feverish fury of that lower world 
of his, that inspiring life can be found only on 
the heights. 

Yes, the monastic atmosphere, if it could be 
enjoyed long enough by the lay visitor, would 
remove from him the pettiness and vanities of 
sordid life, and waken in him thoughts con- 
nected with the Infinite. 


I will Rebuild It 


PHILIP HUGH 


N the coming year an event is to take place 

in England which, if small in itself, should, 
nevertheless, be of some world-wide interest to 
Catholics. I refer to the consecration of the 
Benedictine Abbey at Buckfast in Devonshire. 

It should claim that interest, as indeed it has 
been claiming the interest of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike for twenty-five years, for 
several reasons. 


Firstly for its perfection of form, aiming as 


it does to revive the beauty of monastic archi- 
tecture in which England was once so: rich; 
and secondly because it has been built entirely 
by the monks themselves. There is not one 
stone in all that glorious pile, which will not 
upon completion have been laid in place by 
Benedictine hands. 

It is possible that there may be some 
amongst my American readers who have visit- 
ed it in the course of their travels in England, 
and seen the tireless monks, their aproned hab- 
its stained with dust and mortar, building their 
own abbey. 

But there is a third and a greater reason why 
this magnificent church should arouse more 


than our interest and be to us Catholics a pride 
and a glory, even if we have never seen it and 
may never do so. 

New her stones may be, yet they are already 
hallowed and made sacred by a cloak of his- 
tory, the most ancient in the land. 


For Buckfast Abbey is not only new. Itisa 
restoration and in the light of its history, a 
singularly noble one. It is a living monument 
to that most comforting of Divine assurances, 
that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against the Church of Jesus Christ. 


One is impelled to wonder what our “godly 
Reformers” of four hundred years ago, who 
shed so much innocent blood to rase it and so 
many other of its sister edifices to the ground, 
think, if they can see it rising again, so glo- 
rious and invincible, so impervious to death 
and destruction, upon the very foundations to 
which in their hatred they reduced it! 

There cannot be many amongst us who have 
not at some time or another read the true story 
of that so-called Reformation. Protestant his- 
torians, true disciples of their day, have, as we 
know, employed every distortion of fact and 
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every perversion of truth in their endeavors to 
make the sordid picture appear respectable. A 
fact which in itself proves that the plain, un- 
garnished record of those deeds is a thing too 
shameful to be owned. 

It was capitulation to lust on the part of one 
who had earned the glorious title of “Defender 
of the Faith,” that brought forth in Henry 
VIII his implacable hatred of the Catholic 
Church. It was the avaricious scheming of dis- 
solute courtiers that fanned it into a national 
movement and made it the butt and tool of po- 
litical intrigue for generations to come. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of any other nation 
has plunder and murder most brutal raged side 
by side throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and throughout so many years. 

And why? To stamp out Catholicism! To 
obliterate it and destroy it utterly, so that it 
should no more exist; as though it were a 
thing, merely of flesh and blood, or of bricks 
and stones; as though no God had ever said 
that He would “be with it all days, even to the 
consummation of the world’! 

And what did it all achieve? Nothing! Noth- 
ing, but the still greater glory of God and of 
_ His persecuted Church! 

There lies the lesson of Buckfast Abbey! — 
a lesson in futility! 

What use the gibbet and the rack? What 
use all the bloodshed and torturing? What use 





that elaborate system 
of espionage, the 
fines, the imprison- 
ments, the plunder. 
ing and all that 
cataract of evil pas. 
sions, if Buckfast 
stands to-day where 
she stood four hun- 
dred years ago? For 
the Catholic Church, 
like her’ .Divine 
Founder, though she 
may be submitted to 
suffering and to tem- 
poral death, must by 
her very nature rise 
again, “the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and 
forever”! 


* * * * * 


The story of Buckfast Abbey is a simple one, 
both in its tragedy and in its glory. 

The date of its original foundation is lost 
far down in the forgotten years.* There is 
ample evidence, however, of its existence in the 
days of King Alfred. King Canute was a 
staunch friend of the Monks of Buckfast. It 
witnessed the conquest of England by William 
of Normandy. But it was in the reign of that 
same Conqueror’s son that trouble first fell up- 
on it. Rufus seized it and distributed its lands 
amongst his favorites. From 1086 to 1136 its 
history is a blank. 

In 1148 we find it once more inhabited, this 
time by Cistercian monks, an order noted for 
their skill in masonry and architecture. It was 
probably they who rebuilt and extended the 
original abbey on new and larger foundations. 
The ancient archway is still standing under 
which King Edward I passed when he visited 
it in 1297. 

It was in the year 1536 that trouble again 
showed signs of disturbing the peaceful lives 


* Eprtor’s Note:—The catalog of the Benedictine 
Confederation for the year 1930 contains the following 
brief prefatory note concerning Buckfast Abbey: The 
monastery was founded in the eighth century. In the 
year 1538 it was suppressed and plundered; but in 
1882 it was partly rebuilt and in 1902 it was raised to 
the dignity of an abbey. 
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of the monks. In that 
year one, Gabriel 
Donne, an agent of 
Cromwell, was 
forced upon the com- 
munity. Such a visi- 
tation could have but 
one object in view. 
Three years later it 
was achieved. On 
February 25th, 1539, 
Buckfast Abbey was 
handed over to the 
“most illustrious 
Prince Henry, by the 
grace of God, King 
of England and Su- 
preme Head of the 
Church of England’! The greater part of its 
lands he bestowed upon his Commissioner and 
the sacred walls, after being stripped of any- 
thing of earthly value, were left to ruin and 
decay ! 

During the centuries that followed, the prop- 
erty passed through many hands, until in 1806 
a Mr. Berry levelled it to the ground and 
built a mansion, which fortunately did not ex- 
tend over the foundations of the ancient abbey. 

The next date of importance is 1880 in which 
year the monks of Pierre-Qui-Vire were ex- 
pelled from France, for it was these same 
monks who two years later were offered the 
opportunity of purchasing Buckfast Abbey,—a 
singular and kindly disposition of Providence 
that ordained that the historic abbey should be 
restored to England by that same great Bene- 
dictine Order, which at the bidding of Pope 
Gregory I had brought the Christian faith to 
its Anglo-Saxon shores a thousand years be- 
fore. 

Nearly twenty years later Buckfast became 
a separate community, distinct from Pierre- 
Qui-Vire, under Dom Boniface Natter as its 
first Abbot. In 1906, while travelling in the 
capacity of Visitor to the French Province, he 
was shipwrecked and drowned off the coast of 
Spain. His companion, Dom Anscar Vonier, 
was spared to return to Buckfast and succeed 
him as Abbot. 

Meanwhile, to the joy of all, the foundations 
of the pre-Reformation Abbey had been discov- 
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ered intact. Abbot Vonier immediately an- 
nounced his intention of rebuilding it in mem- 
ory of his predecessor. He sent a lay brother 
to France to be trained as a mason and eigh- 
teen months afterwards the work began under 
the direction of Brother Peter. 

Like many such works it began with much 
faith and little means. One lady sent five 
pounds which purchased a few loads of stone. 
Another presented a horse, and a kindly neigh- 
bor placed the sand to be found on his property 
at the disposal of the monks. 

By degrees Brother Peter trained others to 
assist him. Never throughout the twenty-five 
years of labor have the number of monks en- 
gaged upon the work exceeded six; the usual 
number is four. 

Thanks to them and to an ever increasing 
list of benefactors the work had sufficiently 
progressed in 1922 for the church to be opened 
for public worship by His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. The event 
was heralded throughout the secular press of 
England, as a “triumph of faith and perse- 
verance,”—this same England, which four 
hundred years before had not only destroyed it, 
but plundered and murdered in her efforts to 
stamp out all for which it stood then and for 
which it stands again to-day! 

There is not space here to touch upon its 
architectural features, but there is one detail 
that must claim our notice. 

Not long after the return of the monks to 
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Buckfast, fragments of a statue of Our Lady 
were discovered in a neighboring building. Fol- 
lowing the design of the seal of the ancient 
Abbey, the architect has cleverly embodied 
these fragments in reproducing the original 
statue of Our Lady of Buckfast. So to-day, as 
of old, it is Saint Mary’s Abbey, and her statue 
stands once more enthroned in the Lady Chap- 
el, as it stood so many hundred years ago. 

What, I ask again, would our “godly Reform- 
ers” think, could they but see the very stones 
and statues restored to the altars which they 
desecrated ? 

It is hoped that the work will reach comple- 
tion next year, thus enabling the Abbey to be 
consecrated twenty-five years after it was be- 
gun. 

Other abbeys we have again in England, 
thank God, but only one Buckfast,—only one 
which has so far risen again upon the very 
foundations of its former glory. Catholics 
throughout the world will surely rejoice with 
those tireless monks in their momentous 
achievement, and be grateful to them for re- 
storing this ancient stronghold of their faith, 
so eminently typical of the Church of Christ, 
suffering, militant, and triumphant. 

We in England thank God that they are in 
our midst again, “to say Masses and prayers 
and to do deeds of hospitality and charity.” 
Times have indeed changed, and to-day the 
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bells of Buckfast Ab- 
bey ring out again, 
not only over the 
peaceful countryside 
of Devonshire, but 
across the ether and 
into every home in 
the land. For over 
this same England, 
where once it was 
death to say Mass, 
torture and impris- 
onment to hear it, 
and a fine of over 
two thousand pounds 
a year for refusing 
to attend Protestant 
worship,—over _ this 
same land the bells 
of Buckfast and the 
voices of its choir of monks have been broad- 
cast, and will doubtless be again! 

Is there no lesson to be learnt in all of this? 

All honor to the monks of Buckfast Abbey, 
whose tireless labors have achieved such glo- 
rious success! But, must we not see in their 
resurrected Abbey something more than a 
“temple built with hands”? Is it not a living 
and undeniable proof of the divine origin and 
the indestructibility of the Catholic Church? 
May not men stand aghast to-day and wonder, 
as they stood aghast and wondered in Jeru- 
salem of old, to hear the challenge falling from 
the lips of her Divine Founder: “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I WILL REBUILD 
IT!” 


Greater Than My Might 
MARION EVERETT HAYN 


Sometimes it seems the load I bear 
Is greater than my might; 
That in my path no open square 
Lets in the tender light; 
No flowers shed their fragrance—dark each hue—I 
cower; 
The showers fall—and windy gusts bow through; No 
bower; 
And then I try to help another bear his load; 
And I, my strength renewed, forget my stinging goad; 
And from His tower 
I learn life has a far, far different call. 
And then my load was vanished— I have no cross at 
all! 
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‘Afternoons in Rome 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


QUARTER of a mile beyond the Porta 

Santa is the church of San Lorenzo. In 
front on a granite pillar stands a bronze statue 
of St. Laurence. The high altar covers the 
Confessio where lie the remains of Saints Lau- 
rence and Stephen enclosed in a silver shrine. 
St. Laurence suffered a terrible martyrdom. 
First he was cruelly scourged, and then he was 
bound with chains on a gridiron over a fire 
which slowly consumed his flesh. St. Augustine 
tells us that so desirous was Laurence of pos- 
sessing Christ that he did not feel the torments 
of his persecutors. His dying prayer was for 
the conversion of Rome and for the exaltation 
of the Catholic Church. ;' 

The frescoes on the walls depict scenes in the 
lives and martyrdoms of Saints Stephen and 
Laurence. Beneath the shrine is preserved a 
marble slab on which the body of St. Laurence 
is said to have been placed. The large dark 
stains on it are supposed to have been caused 
by his blood. 

In the crypt is the tomb of Pius IX. In his 
last testament this illustrious Pontiff expressed 
a wish to be buried among the poor at San 
Lorenzo. The walls of this vault glow with 
golden mosaics of exquisite beauty, and the pic- 
tures show the great scenes in the Pope’s life. 
Under the altar erected at the right of the 
tomb, are the relics of all the saints canonized 
by Pius IX. 

One recalls with sadness the fiendish out- 
rage committed at the funeral of this Pope. At 
night on July 12, 1881, as the remains were 
being transferred to San Lorenzo, the cortege 
was suddenly attacked at the Ponte Sant’ An- 
gelo by a crowd of ruffians who tried to. seize 
the body and throw it into the Tiber. The 
Savage assailants were beaten off, and the pro- 
cession moved on. Thenceforward the Holy 
Father did not go outside the Vatican walls 
until recently. 

The Campo Santo adjoining San Lorenzo is 
the great burial ground of Rome. It contains a 
vast number of tombs ornamented by the best 
comtemporary sculptors. On the nights of 


November first and second, a candle is lighted 
on each grave so that the whole place is ablaze. 
The tall cypress trees seem more gaunt and 
spiritual, and the whiteness of the marble 
monuments is accentuated a hundredfold. One 
tomb at Campo Santo has been erected to the 
glorious and undying memory of the Pontifical 
Zouaves, who died in 1867 fighting to defend 
the patrimony of St. Peter. In the center of 
the court is a statue of our risen Savior, and 
back of it a former mortuary chapel. 

A short walk brings the pilgrim to the 
church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, said to have been 
originally founded in A. D. 109, but history 
tells us that it was built in 442 by Eudoxia 
Licimia, daughter of Theodosius, the younger, 
who placed here the chains with which St. 
Peter had been bound in prison in Jerusalem. 
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In front of the sanctuary stands a Confes- 
sion, beautifully inlaid with precious marbles, 
and here are preserved in a glass case St. 
Peter’s chains. Looking at these one is re- 
minded of the words of a Saint: “No glittering 
diadem so adorns the head as a chain borne for 
Christ. Were the choice offered me either of 
heaven or of this chain (suffered for Christ) 
I would take the chain.” 

In spite of alterations, the interior of the 
church is still imposing. Two long lines of 
fluted Doric columns divide the. name from the 
aisles and lead to the High Altar under which 
are the remains of the Seven Maccabean Broth- 
ers. 

There are some fine mosaics in the church 
and splendid paintings, but its artistic glory is 
the Moses of Michelangelo, said to be the 
grandest masterpiece of scuplture since the 
time of the Greeks. 

The figure is seated, with long flowing beard 
to the waist, eyes ablaze “with the light of the 
burning bush and with a majesty of anger that 
makes one tremble.” The head has been con- 


sidered by some to be too small, but the arms, 
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hands and feet are admirable for their ana. 
tomical science, rivaling those of the Laocoon, 
The statue forms part of the decorations of the 
unfinished monument of Julius II. 

On either side of the Moses, are niches con- 
taining Michelangelo’s statues of Rachel and 
Leah, emblematic of active and contemplative 
life. After all, Julius II was not buried here in 
this tomb which the genius of Michelangelo has 
forever made memorable, but rests beneath a 
plain marble slab in the Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament in St. Peter’s. 

The pilgrim’s last glance is not at this mas- 
terpiece of sculpture, but at the golden 
reliquary where the chains of the glorious 
Prince of the Apostles are preserved. 


Reproof is like a key because it opens our 
eyes to the faults we commit but of which we 
ourselves are often unaware.—St. Gregory. 

Our appreciation of Holy Communion would 
be raised considerably if we had to live without 
It, as did many of our American Catholic fore- 
fathers of a hundred years ago. 
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The .‘Building of ‘Boulder Dam 


KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


HEN the wonderful Boulder Dam in 

Black Canyon, where the Colorado riv- 
er forms the boundary between the states of 
Arizona and Nevada, is completed, it will be 
over seven hundred feet in height, the highest 
ever constructed, and will create a reservoir 
with a capacity of 30,500,500 acres. Black 
‘ Canyon is about twenty miles down stream 
from Boulder Canyon and the site adopted is 
about one and a half miles below the upper 
end of the Canyon. It is about thirty miles 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, a town with a popu- 
lation of about five thousand. The develop- 
ment of hydro-electric energy will make con- 
stant horse power accessible at all times and 
the lake formed by the dam will be aboyt one 
hundred and fifteen miles in length and have 
an area of 145,000 acres, the largest artificial 
reservoir in the world. It will contain enough 


water to cover a state like Kentucky to a depth 
of one foot, An all-American Canal from La- 
guna Dam to connect with the present distribu- 
tion system in the Imperial Valley, California, 
will also be constructed later on. 

It is expected that it will take seven or more 
years to complete this stupendous work. Be- 
cause of the exceptional size of the dam and 
the difficult engineering problems involved, 
Congress thought it expedient to create a board 
of five, composed of engineers and geologists, 
who would review all plans and estimates. The 
average person thinks of Boulder Dam as a 
tremendous undertaking but has no idea of the 
necessary work entailed. In order to construct 
this monumental engineering work there must 
be a railway constructed from a point back of 
the river to the top of the cliffs and another 
railway must be built to the dam site and down 
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to the bottom of the Canyon. The government 
also plans to lay out a model city to house the 
thousands of employees. Engineers and labor- 
ers must be provided for, there must be an ad- 
ministration building, and offices. All of this, 
if plans are carried out for a town of five thou- 
sand inhabitants, will involve water works, 
sewer system, street surfacing, side walks and 
curbs, and many things besides the actual con- 
struction of houses. It is expected that all this 
will be done by contract and some of the con- 
tracts—notably that of the railroad—have al- 
ready been made. Contracts have also been 
awarded for aerial photographic and ground 
photographic surveys. It is necessary to have 
an aerial photographic-controlled mosaic map 
of the Colorado river and of the walls of the 
Black Canyon and the reservoir site. 


These are only a few of the contracts Wash- 
ington is entering into. They merely suggest 
how many side issues there are to the actual 
work of constructing the dam. The proposed 
railway to the dam site will start about seven 
miles from Las Vegas and extend 29.8 miles to 
the Colorado river. This railroad and the in- 
cline railroad from the top of the Canyon to 
the river will be used for transporting work- 
men, for the removal of tunnel and dam excava- 
tion material, and for transporting building 
material such as cement, steel, cast iron, the 
high pressure gates, hydraulic equipment, etc. 
The power plant will be located just below the 
dam, one half on the Nevada side of the river 
and one half on the Arizona side, forming a 
U-shaped structure. The dam itself will con- 
tain approximately three and a half million 
cubic yards of concrete, of which about one 
half a million yards will be below low water 
surface. The construction problem, after the 
river has been diverted and foundation laid, 
will be a huge mass concrete job—experts say 
the largest undertaken to date. In other words 
Boulder Dam signalizes our Nation’s conquest 
over the great American desert. It will be not 
only a great monumental engineering work but 
inaugurates the greatest plan of rural planning 
undertaken in the West. Washington has been 
for fifteen or more years studying the Colorado 
to get the best storage site. Black Canyon was 
chosen because it is the lowest site for a deep 
reservoir of adequate capacity and it was 
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adopted after seventy different sites had been 
examined. An opinion widely held that the 
Boulder Dam is being paid for out of taxation 
is erroneous. It must be paid for out of power 
revenue and charges for storing water. 

Of course the largest dam in the world is the 
Gatun Dam in the Canal Zone, Panama, an 
earth embankment which contains 22,958,000 
cubic yards. It is 115 feet high, 7,700 feet long 
and the dam forms a reservoir with an area 
of 16714 square miles, containing 4,413,000 
acre feet of water. The creation of this lake 


permits slack-water navigation for about 23 - 


miles, more than half the total length of the 
Panama Canal. In comparison, the Boulder 
Canyon reservoir will be about 100 to 115 miles 
long, with an area of 200 square miles and a 
capacity of twenty-six to thirty million acre 
feet. Part of the wonder arising from the 
Boulder Dam is the fact that it will be higher 
than any which the engineer had hitherto con- 
ceived or attempted to build. Also it will be 
built in a region of intense summer heat, amid 
desert surroundings. Dollars, men, and engi- 
neering brains will start a new era and develop 
new sources of power. 


Let us not confine our service of God to Sun- 
day, since God does not allow either time or 
place to limit His willingness to serve us. 


Perseverance 
KATHERYN ULLMEN 


On a day in autumn, when the sunlight filtered through 
A sieve of glitt’ring blueness and a cloud or two, 
And the air was warm, I raked up from the coldly 
brittle ground, 
The red and yellow leaves the care-free wind had 
strewn around. 


Then when at last, I’d gathered many in a motley heap, 
The wind returned to scatter them afar at one gay 
sweep; 
The leaves and wind made merry, climbing halfway 
up the sky; 
I grew jealous that the wind could paint as well as L. 


Once again I made a pile of leaves, and once again, 
Wind-brooms swept the landscape, making vain the 
toil of men, 
Making joyous little eddies out of single, noble 
sheaves. 
Sometimes one grows tired of raking, raking leaves. 
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Mother Columba Cox ---Visitation Nun 


Sr. M. FRIDESWIDE, O. S. B. 


(Continued) 


N November, 1821, she prepared to receive 

the Sacrament of Confirmation from the 
hands of the Bishop of Orleans and at the same 
time renew her resolution of consecrating her- 
self to the service of God. Owing to her deli- 
cate health and the constant anxiety of her 
parents, her final entrance into religion was de- 
layed for many years. 

About this time she was laid low with an at- 
tack of pleurisy and was in danger for many 
days. During this illness her parents were 
summoned to England to their son Robert, 
who was dying of consumption. He was a stu- 
dent at Worcester when attacked with this 
malady, which was attributed to a cold caught 
whilst rowing on the river. His mother nursed 
him to partial health, and when he was thought 
fit to take the change of air ordered by the doc- 
tor to the South of France, they started by 
slow stages, intending to return to Blois and 
then proceed to Nice. The first stage of the 
journey ended at Evesham, where they decided 
to remain some days to give the patient a rest. 
The day after his arrival he was taken out in a 
bath chair. The youth who drove him looked 
with such compassionate eyes upon his worn 
face that Robert said: “Ah! you look at me 
and think that I am no longer for this world, 
but a few months ago I was just as strong as 
you. You know not how soon you may become 
like me, so we must always be ready to die.” 
The boy nearly burst into tears and promised 
that he would always try and live well. On 
his return, Robert complained of feeling tired 
and wished to rest on the sofa before being 
taken upstairs. In the meantime his parents 
sat down to dinner, but were soon called to 





Eprror’s NoTe:—Our attention has been called to a 
blunder that occurred in the opening sentence of the 
first installment of this sketch, which began in the 
August number. The sentence should have read: “The 
long and beautiful career,” etc., instead of: “The long 
and abandoned career.” This is regrettable. The 
Ptinter’s devil has been reprimanded. 


him. He was suddenly seized with a fit of 
coughing and fell back dead. His mother, think- 
ing that he had fainted, ran for some restora- 
tives, but on her return the father signed to 
her that all was over. He lifted him in his arms 
and carried him up stairs to lay him on the 
bed. The next morning Father Morris, O. S. B., 
came to give him Holy Communion, but, hear- 
ing that all was over, threw himself on the 
body to embrace it, saying at the same time 
that a young saint had gone to Heaven. 

The following Sunday he announced his 
death from the pulpit and spoke of him as a 
model to all young men. Wonderfully hand- 
some and talented, this young man, who was in: 
his twentieth year had always led a very holy 
life. His funeral took place at Evesham and 
on his tomb was engraved this epitaph, which 
was written by one of his friends: 

“If the loss of all that is good, talented, ami- 
able, and beautiful can draw from the stranger 
a tear of pity and regret, that tear will be shed 
on this tomb.” 

He died offering his life for the good of the 
Church he had decided to serve in holy orders. 
Years after it was revealed to his sister Alicia, 
then a nun at Colwich, that he enjoyed a simi- 
lar glory to that of the great Apostle St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, S. J., through the vehemence of his 
love and his purity of intention. 

During this anxious time, waiting for the re- 
turn of her parents, Clementina had a very se- 
rious relapse of her illness during which she 
spent many painful and sleepless nights. She 
knew nothing of the death of her loved brother 
and was looking forward to his return and a 
repetition of the beautiful conversations they 
used to have as children together. On July 
13th she had an unusually peaceful sleep dur- 
ing which she dreamt that her good Angel led 
her to a beautiful valley surrounded with high 
mountains, The path was strewn with briars 
and thorns and very difficult of access. Her 
good Angel made her rest every now and again, 
encouraging her by saying: “Come, I have 
something beautiful to show you at the summit 
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of the mountain.” After a very steep ascent 
Clementina found herself at the top from 
which she looked down on a beautiful valley, 
opposite to which there was another high 
mountain and still another beyond, on the top 
of which there was a magnificent temple veiled 
in clouds of incense. Within there was some- 
thing too ravishing to describe, but she under- 
stood that it was the throne of the Most High 
on which reposed the Blessed Trinity. Then the 
Angel said to her: 

“Behold the throne of God.” 

She looked and saw there a young man kneel- 
ing with his arms across his breast. 

“Look,” said the Angel again. “Do you know 
who that is?” 

“Oh, my brother Robert!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said the Angel, “it is he. He prays 
for you.” 

When Clementina awoke, she felt sure that 
Robert was dead. 

In those days news was very long in travel- 
ling and no letter came. Clementina recovered 
and was able to go to the convent chapel to 
Mass. One day, on returning, she found that 
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her parents had returned. They were worn out 
by their long journey and anxieties, not know. 
ing in what condition they would find her, 
Clementina forgetting her dream at the joy 
of seeing them supposed that her brother had 
retired to his room, but when the first excite. 
ment was over, she noticed their deep mourn. 
ing and subdued manner and the whole truth 
flashed on her mind. So sudden was the re 
action that she fainted in her mother’s arms, A 
relapse of her former illness was the conse 
quence and her parents resigned themselves to 
see her pass from them as Robert had done 
However, God was to spare them this trial, 
Her confessor ordered Clementina to make a 
novena to St. Michael in which all her friends 
joined for her recovery. Much to their joy she 
was completely cured on the ninth day after 
receiving Holy Communion. Her confessor, 
hearing this, exclaimed: “The good God gives 
her all she asks.” 

With her regained health all her practices 
of penance were renewed and she strove to 
mortify herself in food and in all that was not 
absolutely necessary. Every day she said the 
Office of Our Lady and would often induce her 
brothers and sisters to join with her. She as 
sisted at daily Mass and at all the services at 
the Cathedral of Blois, and yet with all this 
piety she was the comfort and right hand of 
her parents. 

As her health improved, so did the desire to 
carry out her vocation. Her first attraction as 
a little child had been for the Carmelites and 
still she had a great wish to join them, but her 
confessor advised her to return to the Visite 
tion Convent as the rule was more suitable to 
her delicate health. On account of this, her 
parents, although giving their consent in 4 
truly Christian manner, desired to postpone 
her entrance until her twenty-fifth year. But 
she prayed continually that her desire should 
not be thwarted, and begged our Blessed Lady 
to change the decision of her parents. One day 
on leaving the Cathedral after having said 
thirty-two rosaries, she was met by her sister 
who told her that they had relented, as they 
feared to bring on a renewal of her illness. 

No sooner had exterior obstacles been re 
moved than interior sufferings and impossibili- 
ties suggested themselves to her. Clementina 
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sought her refuge in the Blessed Sacrament 
and prayed for health and strength to break 
with family ties and home affections. The 
struggle was long and painful. 


One day as she came out of the Cathedral 
she was met by her former confessor, who 
had been absent for some time. This was a 
providential meeting. He took his young 
penitent into the sacristy and by kind words 
and good advice prepared her for the final sac- 
rifice. The wise director discerned the ruse of 
the devil in playing upon her affections and he 
knew that even one text of the Scripture would 
suffice to restore the supernatural element in 
her ardent and generous nature. “If the salt 
lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted.” 


Clementina, with this thought, felt strength- 
ened in her vocation and prepared to enter the 
Visitation Convent without further delay. 


Among her father’s friends at this time was 
a young French boy called Prosper Gueranger, 
who was educated by her father and another 
gentleman living at Le Mans, Mr. Webb 
Weston. Prosper had been received into the 
Cox family on very intimate terms as the 
father’s protégé and mixed with the children 
as a brother. He regarded Clementina with 
special veneration, knowing her virtue and 
merit. They constantly conversed over their 
mutual desire to consecrate themselves. to God 
and he was instrumental in helping her to take 
the final step. He followed closely in her foot- 
steps and was not long in becoming also a re- 
ligious and beginning that career which made 
him the saintly reformer of the Benedictine 
Order in France. 


After Clementina’s entrance into the convent 


_the family determined to return to their old 


home in England, and left her with many 
heart-breaking regrets. 

In 1818 these Visitation nuns removed from 
Blois to Le Mans and it was here that Clemen- 
tina joined them at the age of nineteen. The 
community were then poor and mostly un- 
edueated, for they had suffered from the hard 
times of the Revolution and had been scattered 
in various places during that time. It followed 
therefore that there were many things to 
remedy in the way of customs and natural de- 
ficiencies of bringing up. There was a good 
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deal of prejudice also between nationalities as 
the Battle of Waterloo had created party spir- 
it, and an English postulant could not escape 
criticism. Clementina to her dying day had to 
contend against this animosity, and the fact 
that she was of better birth than most of the 
members did not improve matters. Her high 
business capabilities and accomplishments were 
always kept in check by this sort of anglopho- 
bia which prevented her from doing many 
things for the advantage of the community. 
Apart from these antipathies, characteristic of 
the times, the community of Le Mans were in 
their full fervor and love of rule and Clemen- 
tina entered the novitiate with all the gener- 
osity of a loving soul. She was accompanied to 
the convent by her family and the final separa- 
tion was a very painful one. On the morning 
of the departure she felt that she could not 
tell her little brother Richard that he was going 
to lose her, so a bright idea came to her mind 
to avoid the ‘good-bye.’ He was very fond of 
playing at being a priest and saying Mass. 
When he had finished that morning, she took 
him to the end of the garden: “Now Monsieur 
le Curé, you have said your Mass and now you 
must have a good breakfast, a large bunch of 
grapes.” Whilst he was eating them, she ran 
off before he had time to notice that she had 
gone and so saved a sad parting. She never 
saw him again until he was a boy of twelve 
when he came to see her at the convent. Then 
he stood outside the ‘grille’ and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. The parting with Alicia 
was even more painful, who fainted in her sis- 
ter’s arms, which greatly increased poor 
Clementina’s grief. The sorrow of her parents 
was of a more moderate kind, but the parting 
was made more poignant by the fact that they 
were leaving their young and delicate daughter 
in a foreign land to lead a hard and laborious 
life. 
(To be continued) 
Gossip 
WINNIE LYNCH ROCKETT 

Gossip 

Is a flock of 

Sooty chimney-swifts that 


Home where foul air shuns the open 
Daylight. 
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Tonin Ganivelle and his Ants 


Roy TEMPLE HOUSE 


ONIN Ganivelle, who lives in the last 

house in Fontalon on the road to Mayolet, 
had the good fortune, last fall about the time 
harvest was over, to find a nest of young 
partridges, which he brought home alive and 
undertook to raise. He patched up a cage for 
them out of an old packing box, and did his 
best to make them comfortable at the back end 
of his garden. 

But they were harder to bring up than he 
had expected. He fed them white cheese and 
buckwheat, but inside of ten days he had lost 
more than half of them. Then one day old Fa- 
ther Berthillot, over from La Goutte to visit his 
daughter and son-in-law, dropped in to see 
Tonin’s sickly wards. 

“You’re not giving them the right food,” he 
explained. “Partridges as young as those can’t 
digest white cheese and buckwheat. You must 
get some ants’ eggs for them.” 

So Tonin Ganivelle began to scour the vil- 
lage and environs for ants’ eggs. Every Sun- 
day and every weekday when his work allowed 
it, he could be seen prowling along the hedges 
with a great bag, collecting ants. But ant 
hills grew scarcer and scarcer around Fon- 
talon. 

One Sunday Tonin went to Roanne and took 
the train for Saint Jodard. He had a cousin at 
Saint Jodard who cultivated a good-sized farm. 
Tonin was sure that he would find ants’ eggs on 
his cousin’s farm, not to mention that the out- 
ing would be a pleasant change, and Cousin 
Mathieu, being a man of means, always had 
good eatables and drinkables about. 

Tonin started on his journey with an en- 
thusiasm which was dampened by just one cir- 
cumstance. As he was leaving his cottage for 
the walk to the railroad station, his wife Tatu 
had called to him: 

“Be sure to remind Marie-Jeanne to send 
back the gown. She’s had it more than a 


‘* month now.” 


Cousin Mathieu and his wife Marie-Jeanne 
had spent a Sunday with the Ganivelles of Fon- 
talon some five weeks before, and Mathieu’s 


wife had taken home with her for a pattern, 
apparently oblivious of the circumstance that 
its nervous owner agreed to the arrangement 
without great enthusiasm, a fine old silk gown 
in which both la Tatu and her mother had been 
married. It was none of your skimpy, im- 
modest modern dresses, which are not much 
more, as Marie-Jeanne caustically phrased it, 
than a girdle and a dishcloth, but yards and 
yards of sheeny black ruffles, a little broken 
here and there, it is true, but you’d never no 
tice the broken places unless some one pointed 
them out especially. And Vélachon and little 
Blanchette Burniche would be getting married 
most any time now, and if the gown wasn't 
back — 

“When a man has business on hand,” Tonin 
grumbled as he strode down the path to the 
high road, “the women are always getting his 
mind off his duties with their whimseys.” 

But his spirits rose when he reacehd Saint 
Jodard. The Ganivelle cousins, who had not 
seen each other for more than a month, sat 
around for hours exchanging experiences, eat- 
ing plentifully and drinking more than was en 
tirely good for them. Along in the middle of 
the afternoon Tonin, although considerably be 
fuddled by this time, remembered one of his 
errands. 

“Do you know of an ant hill hereabouts 
where I could get some ants’ eggs for my par- 


tridges?” he asked. 
“Dozens of them!” said Cousin Mathieu 
confidently. “There’s one down there at the 


bottom end of that meadow as big as a baby 
haystack.” 
The two stumbled a little uncertainly across 


‘ the field, and sure enough, right up against the 


stone wall was the most beautiful ant hill Tonin 
had ever seen. They were great red ants half 
as big as honey bees, and there were eggs by 
the millions. 

The Ganivelles wet the hill down a little with 
water from the brook, shoveled Tonin’s sack 
full of ant hill, ants and eggs and ambled hope 
fully off toward the station. 
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Tonin had entirely forgotten his wife’s er- 
rand. But Marie-Jeanne'ran after him as they 
passed the house and thrust into his almost un- 
willing hand a neat package. “The gown and 
a nice new cotton headkerchief, with my love to 
Tatu!” she panted. 

In the course of time the train came by for 
Roanne. 

“Keep your eyes open, or your ants may eat 
you alive!” Cousin Mathieu warned him, as 
he saw his visitor into his compartment. 

“Ah, be sensible!” retorted Tonin. “They’re 
all drowned.” 

Tonin had been so fortunate as to find a 
compartment which was entirely empty. He 
stood his sack of ants up in the corner, and as 
he was always inclined to grow sleepy when he 
had drunk a good deal, he stretched himself 
out on the bench and closed his eyes. He was 
sound asleep before the train was five minutes 
out of Saint Jodard. _ 

But while Tonin Ganivelle snored his ants 
grew very wide awake. They crawled curious- 
ly about inside his sack, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them. 

It happened that Tonin had not pulled the 
draw string very tight at the mouth of the 
sack, and even had he done so, ants are not so 
very large—even the big red ants of Saint 
Jodard. It was not many minutes before an 
unusually enterprising young ant discovered 
that there was a way out of the sack. 

This ant-Columbus at once telegraphed back 
to his compatriots that there were new worlds 
to be discovered, and a procession of ants 
marched out of the sack in single file, hundreds 
and hundreds of them. 

They found their way down the side of the 
sack to the bench, and reconnoitering along the 
bench, their advance guard discovered a foot 
and leg of Ganivelle. One of his legs hung 
down to the floor, but this other leg lay flat 
along the bench, and just over a low mountain 
chain of ragged white cotton sock stretched a 
marvelously smooth plain of healthy if not 
strictly immaculate white flesh. 

The column began passing over the mountain 
range, like Hannibal crossing the Alps for his 
descent into Italy, and marched straight on 
into the tunnel. 

Ganivelle was just dreaming that he was 
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manager of a gigantic partridge farm with 
seven hundred thousand partridges worth at 
least three francs and fifty centimes apiece, 
when a mascular red ant which was getting 
hungry from all this strenuous marching, fell 
out of step and bit him voraciously on the 
ankle. 

“What’s that sticking me?’ said Tonin to 
himself. He sat up, scratched his ankle vig- 
orously and lay down again. 

The tunnel was full of ants now, horse, foot, 
and dragoons. There were even lady ants 
which had brought their eggs along and were 
making preparations to settle down and end 
their days in the new country. 

But the big ant which Tonin had manhandled 
had a rancorous, unforgiving disposition. He 
drove his mighty pincers into his enemy’s flesh 
savagely, almost to the very bone. 

Tonin jumped to his feet and stood swaying 
and perplexed in the bumpy little French train. 

“Name of a pipe!” he grumbled. “What do 
you suppose can be chewing me like this?’ He 
shook himself vigorously. “The women folks 
must have been traveling in this compartment 
a good deal. I never saw one so full of fleas!” 

But Ganivelle’s better judgment told him 
there wasn’t a flea between Saint Jodard and 
Roanne that could bite like that. It must be 
something worse than fleas. 

Then, all of a sudden, he remembered his 
ants. Ah! Imbecile that his mother’s son 
would always be! He had forgotten to close 
the sack. No wonder he was being chewed up 
and swallowed alive! 


With feverish haste he pulled the draw 
string taut and tight. Not a particularly use- 
ful precaution, one must admit, since there was 
only one ant left in the sack, a feeble old fellow 
which had been trampled on in the ant exodus 
and was not expected to live. 


Then Tonin set to work to exterminate the 
dirty vermin. He shook ants to the floor and 
stepped on them. He crushed them as they 
scuttled along the boards. He struck madly at 
them with his fists as they crawled up the 
walls. 

But it was clear that ants subscribe to the 
Old-Testament doctrine of a tooth for a tooth. 
The more furiously Tonin cursed and slapped 
the more vindictively they bit him in a hundred 
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places at once. It was wonderful teamwork. 
Tonin could crush one now and then with his 
feet, his fists, or by rubbing himself against the 
walls of the compartment, but every time one 
ant passed to the great beyond, five hundred 
others swore a horrible oath to make the mur- 
derer pay for his crime with his own foul 
blood. 

All at once Tonin had an idea. Since he was 
alone in the compartment, and since the bulk of 
the enemy’s forces was concentrated inside the 
legs of his trousers, something might be accom- 
plished to bring the foe to bay if he pulled his 
trousers off. 

Which, craving the reader’s pardon, he did 
as speedily as a peasant Hercules peeling off 
the poisoned robe of Nessus. 

That helped. The ants appeared to have re- 
mained, for the most part, inside the trousers, 
and those which had come out into the open 
were easily disposed of. A great peace began 
to settle down on Tonin’s troubled soul. And 
just then he realized that the train was ap- 
proaching the long Vendranges tunnel. 


It occurred to him that if, under cover of the 
darkness of the tunnel, he were to shake his 
trousers vigorously out of the window, he 
might get rid of a goodly number of the in- 


sects. So he opened the window, thrust his 
arms out and began to shake the ant-infested 
garment with all the strength he possessed. But 
it chanced that at just that moment, without 
any warning, the express from Roanne for 
Saint Jodard shot by like a streak of lightning. 
And the trousers! Alack! and alas! were 
they speeding back to Saint Jodard without 
him! 

Tonin Ganivelle stood with his mouth open, 
in the blackness of the tunnel and the deeper 
blackness of his spirit—trouserless and help- 
less! Was ever an honest man in such a fix 
since the Lord God made the world? 


The train dashed out into the daylight again, 
and Tonin dropped in a heap on one of the 
benches. A stray ant still crawled around oc- 
casionally over his legs, but ants were the least 
‘of his troubles. Name of a.... name ofa... ! 


Suddenly a terrible discovery yanked him 
out of his lethargy. The train was coming into 
Saint Cyr! Suppose somebody undertook to 
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come into his compartment at the Saint Cyr 
station! 

Something must be done! And in a hurry! 

Saint Cyr is a small town, and Tonin had 
hopes that no one would take the train there. 
But as he peeped out at the approaching sta- 
tion he saw a whole group with bags and bun- 
dles, gazing eagerly at his approaching loco- 
motive. The gods were bent on his destruc- 
tion....! 

To make things as bad as possible, the en- 
gineer stopped his accursed train so that Gani- 
velle’s compartment stood right slap-dab in 
front of the group on the platform. And sure 
enough, a plump citizen with a double chin, fol- 
lowed by three pretty young girls, presumably 
his daughters, stepped up and reached for the 
knob of Tonin’s door. 

Tonin, mad with terror, seized the knob on 
the inside and held on for dear life, bellowing 
furiously at the astonished citizen as he did so: 

“Let go that knob! Let go that knob, I tell 
you, or I’ll cut your throat!” 

At the same time the plump Saint Cyrien 
caught sight of Tonin’s ghastly, distorted fea- 
tures, with disheveled hair like the snakes 
about the faces of the Furies, his eyes aflame 


with the fever of madness. He nearly fell off © 


the step in his haste to get as far away from 
the raving creature as possible. As Tonin sank 
back on his bench he heard one of the young 
things scream: 

“Oh, Papa! 
to come out!” 

Dear little innocent! thought Tonin to him- 
self. There isn’t the slightest danger of his 
coming out! 

The train creaked, groaned mightily, and be- 
gan to move again. Saved!—or at least re- 
prieved for twenty minutes. But what should 
he do at Roanne? 

How beautiful a thing it is that le bon Dieu 
provides a way out of all our perplexities! And 
how ungracious Tonin had been to grumble at 
la Tatu for burdening him with bringing home 
the gown—a busy man like him, when it could 
have come by the post for a few centimes! It 
had just flashed into Tonin’s mind that the 
gown and the headkerchief were there by @ 
special dispensation of Providence. A little 
humiliating, the situation he was in, but at 
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least he could see a way out. His wife’s step- 
prother, one-eyed Lagroisse, kept a little esta- 
minet (smoking room) in Roanne just back of 
the railroad station. Tonin, done up as a de- 
cent old lady, could slip over there and procure 
a change of raiment. Lagroisse would ho-ho 
and crack his stupid jokes, but he was a good 
pougre at heart, and he had at least five pairs 
of trousers, to Tonin’s certain knowledge. 

La Tatu is almost as tall as her husband, and 
has him beaten by several inches in the matter 
of circumference. Long before the first cot- 
tages of Roanne came in sight a very nice look- 
ing old woman in a sheeny silk gown sat on the 
édge of a bench and waited. A blue-and-white 
checked cotton cloth was pulled tight over her 
head and about her face. 

Roanne! The old woman rose eagerly to her 
feet and pulled the door open. 

“Name of a pipe!” said the very nice old 
lady. “Now what the devil d’you suppose they 
want?” For three sergents de ville (police- 
men) had closed in about the door. 

The old woman retreated prudently to the 
other side of the compartment. The policemen 
appeared to be hesitating too, and looked at 
each other in perplexity. 

“Are you sure this is the right compart- 
ment?” one of them whispered. 

“Yes, this is the one! The operator put it 
down on paper for me,” said the lieutenant who 
commanded the little posse. “But they said it 
was a man.” Then he burst into a laugh—a 
rather nervous laugh—for a madman may be 
amusing, but you can’t feel exactly easy in his 
company. “It is a man, I tell you! Look at 
that black beard—Monsieur,” he said politely 
to Tonin Ganivelle, “we’re sorry to inconven- 
ience you, but they wired us from Saint Cyr 
that you would come in on this train, and we’ve 
come to take you to a pleasant place where 
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you'll be safe and well taken care of. If 
you'll kindly come with us —” 

Tonin saw at once what had happened! The 
plump gentleman had warned the authorities 
that a dangerous madman was on board the 
train, and he was bound for the station house. 
Well, in God’s name, then! This was one way 
out of the mixup, and there might have been 
worse ones. 

There isn’t much more to tell, except that 
lacking practice in the management of lady’s 
attire, Tonin stepped on his skirt in descending 
from the car and fell headlong. That in doing 
so he stumbled against the bunions of a sergent 
de ville, who swore a little, but treated him on 
the whole with exemplary forbearance. That 
when confronted with the police captain his 
lecture on the most wholesome diet for young 
partridges was coolly received, and it was not 
till one-eyed Lagroisse appeared the next 
morning, hugely pleased as Tonin had antici- 
pated, that he was able to effect his release: In 
the meantime, la Tatu had had them telephone 
to Cousin Mathieu, and learning that Tonin 
had left Saint Jodard safely with the silk gown 
—Cousin Mathieu confided to Tonin later that 
she had made no inquiry at all about the ants’ 
eggs—had mourned her double loss vociferous- 
ly all night and all the morning, like a female 
Shylock crying “Oh my ducats! Oh my daugh- 
ter!” When Tonin reached home before noon 
with a borrowed pair of trousers, but with the 
silk gown intact or nearly so, she recovered. 

But Tonin’s ill-fated journey to Saint Jodard 
was long remembered—by la Tatu with tears 
and reproaches, by brother-in-law Lagroisse 
with boisterous delight, by Cousin Mathieu 
with tactful sympathy, and of course by Tonin 
himself from whose memory the unpleasant ex- 
perience with the ants was never blotted out. 


Railway Coach With Pneumatic Tires 


FRANCIS DICKIE 


HE triumphal cooperation of motor coach 
and railway tracks has at last been 
achieved. Before a large gathering of rail 
transportation authorities and motoring ex- 


perts, the first railway coach in the world 
equipped with pneumatic tires was put into 
regular service on the Saint Florent-Issoudun 
branch line of the French railways last month. 
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Through the perfection of this pneumatic tire, 
after two years’ continual experimenting, vast 
new vistas in transportation are opened up in 
the way of faster, more frequent, cheaper, and 
almost noiseless travel. 


From a railroad standpoint of view the suc- 
cessful demonstration of the new pneumatic 
tire is of the greatest significance in connection 
with the operation of branch lines, many of the 
smaller of which, not only in France, but other 
parts of the world, have been operated at a 
loss for a number of years. 


This joining forces of railway tracks and the 
pneumatic tire is shown in the photograph 
herewith of “La Micheline,” model number 9, 
which is to date the last production of the en- 
gineers who have been working upon the prob- 
lem of adjusting rubber to steel since the sum- 
mer of 1929. It consists of a three-axle trac- 
tive bogie in front, and a two-axle carrier bogie 
at the back. It is driven by a Panhard 20 horse 
power French rating engine, breaking on all 
wheels, reversible running and with four 
speeds. It has an unladen weight of 9630 
pounds, laden, 14,390, and pay load of 4,760. 
It has an average speed of sixty-two miles per 
hour. As the French rail officials were not 
particular about high speeds, in view of the 
traffic regulations forbidding more than sev- 
enty-five kilometers per hour, the engineers did 
not make speed an objective in designing this 
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first rail-motor “train.” But in tests the car 
easily attained seventy-eight miles per hour, 
In fact, the aim of the designers was to supply 
a coach particularly serviceable for branch line 
operation. On a thirty-mile run “La Micheline,” 
carrying eighteen passengers, averaged fifty- 
seven miles an hour, with a consumption of one 
gallon. of petrol (gasoline) per twelve miles, 
On a seventeen-mile run, with nine stops of 
thirty seconds each the commercial rate wag 
thirty-three miles per hour, practically double 
that possible to the average branch line train, 
A feature the inventors particularly point to is 
that this “motor train” can run at fairly high 
speed on tracks where the condition is poor, 
where regular steam trains are forced to rum 
slowly. On the Saint Florent-Issoudun line the 
limit for steam trains is thirty-seven miles per 
hour; the “motor train” averages sixty-two in 
a number of trials. 


In the work of perfecting a pneumatic tire 
adjustable with all safety to a steel rail, the in- 
ventors faced many varied problems. The most 
difficult and highly important was that of a 
flattening tire. Through a secret device they 
have now produced a tire proof against flatten- 
ing up if punctured. Many alterations in type 
of wheel and tire had to be made before the 
difficulty of negotiating switches, and the some- 
times difference in height of rail was overcome. 
The latest tire is equipped with a flange prac- 
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tically the same as on steel wheels. The second 
most difficult problem, that of the lightness of 
pneumatic wheels lacking steadiness, was final- 
ly mastered after many trials in pressure and 
flexibility. The fact that rubber tires proved 
to have three times greater adherence to a rail 
than a steel wheel was one of the greater aids 
in turning out a safe-operating pneumatic-tire- 
equipped wheel. 

The final, to date, car body, “La Micheline,” 
Model 9, is, as its name denotes, the result of 
eight earlier coaches. It is even lighter than an 
ordinary auto-bus of the same capacity used on 
roads, because a car running on tracks is put to 
less strain, hence can be built much lighter. 

Work was commenced toward producing a 
“pneumatic rail coach” in the summer of 1929 
on the private tracks at the Michelin firm at 
Clermont-Ferrand. Still later the Palaiseau- 
Chartres branch line was used. In the winter 
of 1929-30, a further set of exhausted tests 
was carried out on the Laqueuille-Mont Doro 
line, which lies at an altitude of 3,280 feet. Here 
trial cars faced severe tests of grades up to one 
in twenty, under snow and icy conditions, and 
on sharp curves, many of which had a radius 
of 270 yards. In spite of these conditions, a 
maximum speed of sixty miles per hour was 
attained, and an average of forty-seven estab- 
lished. .Throughout 1930 and the spring of 
1931 experiments were confined to the Saint 
Florent-Issoudun line, as a good average of 
branch lines as existing throughout France. To 
date all experiments have been confined to pro- 
ducing a practical means of transportation on 
branch lines that will not only give faster and 
more frequent service, but one costing so much 
less than steam haul that the branch lines can 
be operated at a profit, instead of the almost 
universal heavy deficit now shown. The pres- 
ent coach permits of an axle load of 3,100 
pounds. The problem of freight cars is.a mat- 
ter for future investigation. 

Apart from the almost noiseless and smooth- 
running features, which are most striking in 
the new “Train,” the following statistics and 
comparisons have been made: 

The average branch line train on French 
railroads is made up as follows: Two passenger 
coaches of the third class; one combination 
first and second; one van and locomotive 
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with a total unladen weight of 120 tons. This 
train’s capacity is 108 passengers. Taking 165 
pounds as an average per passenger weight, 
the dead weight hauled by this train, if filled 
to capacity, still amounts to 2,425; to over 
two tons when only half filled, and over three 
tons when one third of the seats are occupied. 
The figures of travel on branch lines in France, 
give an average of one passenger per kilo- 
meter run. Thus only thirty out of 108 seats 
are used. Such trains require four men to 
operate. 

With this new tire “train” the dead weight is 
only 385 pounds per passenger, or seven times 
less than a fully loaded steam train, as quoted 
above. It operates with one man as driver and 
collector. It is claimed by exponents of the 
new car that where an ordinary steam train 
can only make one trip a day the “motor 
train” can make several, due to its greater 
speed, particularly where tracks are not in best 
of condition, a state very often found on branch 
lines. If the average passengers carried is only 
thirty, this twenty-four seater can operate the 
line quite as satisfactorily as a 108-seating- 
capacity steam train. The fact that a more fre- 
quent service can be offered would tend also 
to make more travel-minded the residents along 
the line. Much time is made, and a great deal 
of power saved in the “motor train,” according 
to the following figures. Normally a steam 
train requires to run a distance of 1,650 yards 
to attain a speed of 50 miles an hour. “La 
Micheline” in a number of tests did it in 650 
yards. A train moving at this speed to come 
to a normal stop requires 1,100 yards. The 
“motor train” did it in 110. 

The deficit in branch-line railway operation 
has been very marked in recent years. Un- 
doubtedly one of the chief causes of this is that 
trains do not operate with sufficient frequence 
to meet the needs and desires of the people re- 
siding along the way. Yet, owing to the high 
cost of operating steam trains, frequent pas- 
senger service could not be given at a profit for 
the number of passengers carried. Perhaps, in 
so far as passenger and light freight traffic is 
concerned, the invention of this pneumatic-tire- 
operating motor coach may prove a boon not on- 
ly to the operating companies, but to the people 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Angels 


Mrs. J. T. WHIPPLE 


HE chief creatures of God are angels and 

men. Besides the visible world about us, 
ruled by man, the Lord of creation—God creat- 
ed an invisible place or state of existence to be 
the abode of purely spiritual creatures, i. e., 
personal beings endowed with intelligence and 
will adapted to live without a body. These 
celestial inhabitants are called angels. Nine 
choirs of these resplendent beings were called 
into conscious existence by the will of the Al- 
mighty to be the crown and complement of the 
universe. Marvelous creatures of beauty light 
and power, tier upon tier in splendor they 
rose—angels, archangels, thrones, dominations, 
principalities, powers, virtues-of-heaven, cher- 
ubim and seraphim, ascending to the. very 
throne of Infinite Majesty and scintillating at 
the feet of the Eternal Himself. All art and 
letters fail of depicting the incomparable per- 
fection of God’s angels. By nature they were 
marvelously beautiful but divine power, in 
raising them to the order of grace and glory, 
enhanced them still more. Spiritual personages 
of indescribable grace, beauty, and charm— 
possessed of surpassing knowledge, wondrous 
power and sublime holiness—hovering near 
divine perfection they are inconceivably sanc- 
tified—face to face they gaze upon Infinite 
Beauty and draw from that sight inexpressible 
felicity. Fulfilling the chief purpose of their 
existence—adoring and enjoying God in heav- 
en is their continual occupation, uninterrupted 
by the exercise of their ministry to God and 
guardianship of man—‘See that you despise 
not one of these little ones: for I say to you 
that their angels in heaven always see the face 
of my Father who is in heaven.”—Matth. 
18:10. 

The angels like man were placed in a state of 
trial immediately following their creation. 
They were endowed with free will and a test 
was made of their loyalty in order to raise 
them to higher perfection before establishing 
them in a state of beatitude. A choice was 
given them of paying homage to God as their 
supreme end or becoming enraptured by the 


marvels of their own greatness, to take full 
complacency in self. In yielding to the tempta- 
tion, they would aim at their own glory with 
an attempt to defeat the high object of their 
creation, the adoration and glorification of God 
their Maker. 

Holy Scripture records that all the angels 
did not attain to their highest estate—great 
numbers of these celestial dwellers failed of 
conforming to the purposes and demands of 
their Creator and fell through vainglory— 
“And the angels who kept not their principali- 
ty, but forsook their own habitation, he hath 
reserved under darkness in everlasting chains, 
unto the judgment of the great day.”—Jude 
1:6. 

The beautiful spirit courtiers, created to 
adore before the throne of the Most High and 
to minister unto Him, were to render glory to 
God in the degree of their endowments. Ful- 
filling the noble end of their existence filled 
them with bliss in the measure that it was pos- 
sible for them to accede to the demands of 
their Creator. Their joy was to be commen- 
surate with their glorification of God. The 
angels who fell missed the exalted end of their 
creation, because they dwelt in self—they hon- 
ored and sought all good in self, ignoring the 
true source of the marvels of their being. This 
was a glory vain and useless, which could not 
for an instant constitute their happiness. The 
temptation to experience, possibly for an in- 
stant, the elation that they were wondrous of 
themselves and all sufficient unto themselves 
was the costly thrill that robbed them of an 
eternity of perfect happiness. With full knowl- 
edge of the riches they turned from they suc- 
cumbed to the love and admiration of self, 
probably in their pride considering that they 
were altogether too great to be discarded—be- 
littling the unlimited power of God who could 
create innumerable creatures by far excelling 
the most exalted angel. Carried away with 
their grandeur and power, they dared to con- 
sider God as dependent upon them in place of 
acknowledging their utter dependence upon 
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God and admitting their duty of worship and 
debt of gratitude. This imsult to Infinite Majes- 
ty eliminated every possibility for the reten- 
tion of the slightest good and consigned them 
to a state of complete evil and eternal rejec- 
tion. A mystic, the Ven. Anne Catherine Em- 
merich, describes her vision of the fall of the 
angels in these words: “At first all were lost 
in contemplation out of self, but soon some of 
them rested in self. At that instant I saw this 
part of the glittering choirs hurled down, their 
beauty sunk in darkness, while the others, 
thronging quickly together filled up their va- 
cant places. And now the good angels occu- 
pied a smaller space. I did not see them leav- 
ing their places to pursue and combat the fall- 
en choirs. The bad angels rested in self and 
fell away, while those that did not follow their 
example thronged into their vacant places. All 
this was instantaneous.” 


The greatest of the celestial luminaries who 
grew dim by withdrawing his gaze of admira- 
tion from the Creator to fix his highest satis- 
faction in self was Lucifer. This radiant prince 
was a masterpiece of God’s glorious spirit crea- 
tion. A great archangel of light, unrivalled in 
beauty, splendor, and magnificence by any of 
the brilliant host of intelligences of his order, 
which had left the hand of God, He was the 
cherub with extended and protecting wings of 
whom Ezechiel speaks—“Tu cherub extentus 
et protegens.” He was the morning star that 
Isaias saluted “Qui mane oriebaris lucifer.” 
“He was a form of light, an intelligent splen- 
dor, more brilliant than the sun, and his great 
wings, sweeping the azure, made the stars 
shine forth.” 

This marvelous image of God’s glory was 
capable of paying his Maker exceeding high 
creature homage—of glorifying Him beyond 
the ability of many of the other spirit beings. 
This homage was required of him—he was 
called upon to bow low before the God that 
made him, and he refused. Struck by his own 
beauty and dazzled by the splendor of his be- 
ing, Lucifer, “the light bearer,” regarded but 
himself. His ambition was to mount the throne 
of the Most High—to receive homage, not to 
pay it. It is possible Lucifer cherished the 
dream of lawfully becoming God through hypo- 
static union with His Eternal Son. Then there 
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would have been the God-angel instead of the 
God-man and Lucifer become God or God be- 
come Lucifer would have received the adora- 
tion of all creatures. Whatever it may have 
been, the proud angel yielded to the insensate, 
yet to him all fascinating, idea that he could be 
equal to God, and in the words ascribed to him 
according to Isaias, he said in his heart: “I 
will ascend into heaven. I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God. I will sit in the moun- 
tain of the covenant in the sides of the north. 
I will ascend above the height of the clouds. I 
will be like to the Most High.”—Isaias 14: 
13,14. 


There was a great combat between the good 
and the bad angels. On the instant that the re- 
bellious spirits headed by Lucifer entertained | 
the ambition to see the divine nature displaced 
or at least equalled by that of an angel, dullness 
and gloom overspread that part of the glitter- 
ing throng—“Because that when they knew 
God, they have not glorified Him as God or giv- 
en thanks: but became vain in their thoughts 
and their foolish heart was darkened.”—Rom. 
1:21. 

Quickly rallying to the cry of Michael— 
“Who is like to God!”—the faithful angels 
dashed upon the rebels: “And there was a 
great battle in heaven, Michael and his angels 
fought with the dragon and the dragon fought 
and his angels: And they prevailed not: nei- 
ther was their place found anymore in heaven.” 
—Apoc. 12:7,8. With the light and power of 
God withdrawn, these wicked spirits fell head- 
long into the abyss of their own impotence for 
good—irresistibly drawn downward into the 
bottomless pit which their own malice had dug 
—“For if God spared not the angels that sinned, 
but delivered them drawn down by infernal 
ropes to the lower hell, unto torments, to be re- 
served unto judgments.”—2 Peter 2:4. 


Swift and terrible was the punishment of the 
dreamer, Lucifer. His wings were consumed 
in the breath of awful Majesty. His jewel- 
decked head struck on the steps of the eternal 
Throne. He was cast out. “God,” says Victor 
Hugo, “dashed him into the abyss and he fell 
like a gigantic carcass.” “He fell like a meteor 
terrifying space, frightening the sun and scan- 
dalizing the stars. He fell like the thunderbolt 
which rips up the cloud.” Christ Himself made 
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use of this latter simile. “I saw Satan like 
lightning falling from heaven.”—Luke 10:18. 
“How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
who didst rise in the morning?” is the sublime 
apostrophe of Isaias addressed to this bright 
angel—“The Morning Star’”—who fell through 
pride and rebellion against his Maker. And now 
he stands by the “fiery pool” in melancholy 
grandeur, with his unconquerable will and 
study of revenge—an archangel ruined. 
Following the expulsion of the evil spirits 
from heaven, the faithful choirs did homage to 
God and were at once rewarded and established 
in blessedness with Him.—“Immediately after 
the fall,” says further the mystic writer—‘“I 
saw the spirits in the shining circles humbling 
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themselves before God. After that action on 
the part of the angel choirs, I felt assured that 
they would remain steadfast—that they would 
never fall away.” 


Railway Coach with Pneumatic Tires 
(Continued from page 267) 


dwelling along many lines where to-day run 
few trains at periods of time unsatisfactorily 
long. 

This new experiment is an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, and, if successful, offers vast 
travel possibilities, important changes upon 
branch lines, at least, and large reductions in 
general operating expenses. 


Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY, PH. D. 


(Continued) 


ARLIER in this material we spoke of the 

third method of practicing the presence of 
God as remembering that we are temples of the 
Holy Ghost—that God is ever in the heart of 
him who lives in a state of grace, waiting to 
speak. (One of the young men had been taught 
not to strike the gong in the sanctuary harshly 
because the noise would prevent his hearing 
God speak to him during the most solemn part 
of the Mass or during the blessing at Benedic- 
tion). We mentioned also the things of earth 
as mirrors of God. St. John of the Cross 
speaks of a soul in the state of grace as “a love- 
ly lake in which God delights to mirror His 
beauty.” To St. Catherine of Siena Christ re- 
vealed the beauty of a soul in the state of 
grace: “Daughter, did I not do well in dying 
to save such a being?” “Let everyone,” St. 
Catherine says, “that would be a spouse of 
Christ, that would hold sweet and loving con- 
versation with Him, withdraw to the innermost 
recesses of her soul. There let her unite her- 
self to God with a love as unintermittent as 
possible; there let her entertain herself in His 
company, with loving colloquies of the heart 
and devout reflections of the understanding.” 
“They who in this wise are able to shut them- 


selves up in this little heaven of the soul, in 
which abides God Who has made the heart and 
is our Maker too,” St. Theresa writes, “if they 
train themselves not to gaze upon, nor remain 
amid, the distractions of the outward senses, 
they may be assured that they have taken a 
most excellent way, which must lead them to 
drink the waters of life at the fountainhead; 
for in a short time they will make much way 
even as one sailing in a ship with favorable 
winds soon reaches the port to which he is 
bound.” We should often ponder the words of 
our Blessed Lord: “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.”—(Luke 17:21.) 

We have spoken of having a place in the 
work schedule for pausing toward the middle 
of the day for recollection, to regain our mo- 
tive, to direct anew our intention, to avoid los- 
ing the merit of our acts by neglecting to offer 
them to God, to prevent our lives becoming 
mad, purposeless rush. To help students realize 
the futility of this last performance, it is sug- 
gested, when they are really fatigued from 
strenuous labor, that they make the Way of the 
Cross and meditate in order the more fully to 
understand Christ’s weariness and to expend 
effort wisely. When learning to meditate, they 
are encouraged to get a Manresa Manual (Her- 
der) or to bring a book or pamphlet from the 
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. Rack with them to stimulate their performance CONCLUSION 
t or guide their effort until.they are independ- (1) Select the ejaculation or the ex- 
d ent. We distribute leaflets listing this synopsis pression from the Scriptures or the Fa- 
of the points in St. Ignatius’ method: thers which will serve during the day to 
bring to mind the matter of the meditation 
PREPARATION and the resolution taken. 
: : 2) Examine for a moment how you’ 
(1) Read or listen attentively to the ( 4.4 
reading of the meditation the preceding have made a meditation. 
evening. (3) Briefly thank God for graces ob- 
n (2) Think of the approaching medita- tained and beg for help to put into prac- 
y tion immediately on awaking; and to en- tice the resolution taken. 
able you to do this, recall some text from Those who use Pére Plus’ Facing Life find a 
1 - sa cotangent = se gregh go simple but effective method therein described. 
. reading the previous echt A student records his procedure thus: 
wi (3) When entering on the meditation, For consideration to-day I took the gos- 
leave all other thoughts where they be- pel for the fourth Sunday after Easter— 
long and consider only one point, if more the mission of the Holy Ghost (John 16 :5— 
agreeable. 14). While preparing, I sang without 
sound the “Veni Creator,” which I enjoy 
COMMENCEMENT probably more than any other hymn that 
(1) When in the chapel for medita- we sing: 
tion, place yourself in God’s presence by a “Come, Holy Ghost, Creator blessed 
short act of faith. And in our hearts take up Thy rest.” 
; (2) Ask God in a very few words : : : 
= through the intercession of the Blessed Olives at Hes 9 ry nthe Apostles, 
id Virgin, your Guardian Angel, and patron sad because they know He is about to leave 
ey Saint, to assist you in making your medi- them, are awaiting consolation. “Let not 
in tation in a manner pleasing to Him. your hearts be troubled” is my first point, 
S, MIDDLE and, as I ponder Christ’s words, ineffable 
a peace settles over me. I have no worry. I 
(1) By means of the Memory, deliber- have no desire except to welcome the Spir- 
to ately and definitely recall the truth to be it of Enlightenment that I may understand 
d; considered. the more clearly. I think of myself in an 
ay (2) By the use of your Understanding, immense, encircling Sea—God, Love. I re- 
le reflect on this truth, or, in other words, solve to seek passivity that God may di- 
is examine your conscience on it: for ex- rect me. 
of ample, What does this truth require of me? The second point: The Apostles lost the 
, I see that what it requires is becoming comfort of Christ’s presence, the encour- 
= easy or possible of fulfilment and indeed agement of His glance, the inspiration of 
necessary. How have I carried myself in His words. But the Holy Ghost is given 
he the past in reference to its requirements? to them and to us in order that we may 
ile Can I say that I have conformed to them? know the things of God and follow them. 
- If not, why not? What hindrance must be ’ Here I sang the third stanza of the “Veni 
removed and means chosen in order that Creator.” I resolve to strive to be ready 
wi in the future I may do or avoid what is for the interior, the spiritual help the Holy 
er commanded or forbidden by the truth Ghost can give to those who have faith, 
ng which I am considering? who do not have to have tangible rewards 
ize (3) By means of your Will, determine to encourage them in seeking virtue. 
g- on the hindrances to be removed or the The third consideration grows out of a 
ym means to be chosen. Your resolution must vivid picture of the martyrdom of St. 
wi be particular and practical, that is, having Stephen. I recall the painting in the Art 
reference to your own spiritual wants and Gallery of the heavens opening while St. 
to drawn from the knowledge. acquired of Stephen prays as he is struck down by 
nd yourself by the examinatiom of conscience stones, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
ey made regarding the truth you have been Lay not this sin to their charge.” Saul of 
or- considering. Elicit pious affections dur- Tarsus looks on. The thought of how in- 
he ing the whole meditation. stantaneously he was later converted into 
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St. Paul inspires me to try to influence oth- 
ers to good. 


On the same order as Pére Plus Facing Life 
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as such periods were they helped to make 
some ideals truly practicable. I had trou- 
ble in maintaining a spiritual outlook (this 
seemed to be fundamental) and decided 
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is Father Faber’s Spiritual Conferences, Fried- 
rich von Hiigel’s reaction to which (Letters, p. 
338) are thought-provoking. He recommends 
the book to his niece. 


Because I do not believe him to be a 
truly classical spiritual writer, several of 
these conferences will—at least can, I 
think—help you much. I am thinking es- 
pecially of “Kindness,” 1-53; “Wounded 
Feelings,” 260-274; “The Monotony of 
Piety,” 314-332; and “All Men have a 
Special Vocation,” 375-396. Surely, there 
is much, much knowledge of our poor hu- 
man heart here. I feel that Faber’s limi- 
tations are, at bottom, three. (1) He 
hardly ever leaves anything to his hearers 
or readers to develop further by and for 
themselves. He was cleverly called “the 
spiritual Dickens” by a man who pointed 
out the same peculiarity in Dickens. (2) 
He has got a touch—indeed more than a 
touch—of vulgarity—he can, at times, 
speak as though he were a Salvation Army 
Hallelujah lass. And (3) he never quite 
got beyond the Anti-Protestantism so com- 
mon amongst our converts—devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, loyalty towards the Pope, 
and the like, were, because antipathetic 
to Protestants, underlined by, revelled 
in by, Faber to a degree which, at times, 
put them out of their Catholic proportion, 
their Catholic perspective. He would thus, 
instead of a continuator of the grand old 
pre-Reformation piety of England, become 
an imitation—an affectation—of Italian, 
of Neapolitan piety. But you will find only 
little of all this, in this volume, I think. 
Faber sprang from an originally French 
Huguenot family; hence, in part, I do not 
oo his love of point, paradox, hyper- 

Wee 


The son of a Methodist minister delayed re- 
cording his experience with “Quiet Communion 
and I” because (like all beginners arid many 
who could do better were they to persevere) he 
had little success with it. 


When I began meditation in earnest, I 
found my greatest obstacle to a spiritual 
life—habitual tendencies augmented by 
thoughtlessness. Regular meditation re- 
vealed that I was not fit for a season of 
prayer and quiet reflection most of the 
time, and the regularity ceased. Irregular 


that this and meditation were mutually 
dependent. The periods became regular 


again. 

I now spend much of my spare time in 
prayer and quiet thoughtfulness; and al- 
ways I am prompted to ideals of purity, 


kindness, and self-denial. Nothing affords 
me greater inspiration than the practic- 


ing of these, because I feel that an intelli- 
gence infinitely greater than my own is 
eager for me to assume individual! respon- 
sibility in this life. His creation is eager 


to help me do this, and is more eager than 


I to witness my success. As I write, I am 
conscious of the sublimity of His inten- 
tions for me, and am confident that I can 
succeed in His work with His help. 
Meditation is helping me to “find my- 
self.” Specifically, the quiet communion has 
made purity and kindness the chief ambi- 
tion of my life. The thought of these, my 
life’s foundation, fills my consciousness to 


overflowing. Regular prayerful thoughtful- 


ness has done this much for me. Within 
the limit of my experience I cannot say 
more. All that I ever could add would be 


that my ideals were maintained and 


strengthened and my life beautified and 
more livable through meditation. 


(To be continued) 


Gold and silver may fall below par, but the 


value of the Holy Eucharist will always re 
main infinite. 


A daily communicant never needs to fear 


soul-emergencies. 


The Self-Worshippers 
ELIZABETH TOLDRIDGE 


A strange religion—old as time, indeed! 

Its followers countless, and its changeless creed 
The witness of an ardor, like a flame, 

And of a purpose of no exalted aim 

Or wise decree of other sect shall shake— 

The kernel of its creed not “give,” but “take.” 


Before the altar, clean forgotten are 

The griefs of human brothers, near and far. 
Before this shrine, the incense of delight 
Ascends increasingly, by day and night. 

At last, a Victim (treasure without price)— 
A human soul is here the sacrifice. 
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‘Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—Lay retreats have been conducted at St. Mary’s 
Mission House, Techny, Ill., for a quarter of a century. 
A silver jubilee was celebrated in July. 

—RMrs. Gertrude Forst, mother of sixteen children, of 
whom one son is a Franciscan and six daughters are 
likewise followers of the humble St. Francis, died 
recently at her home in Chicago. 

—Mrs. Sarah Francis Clark, who would have been 
100 years old in November, died at St. Joseph In- 
firmary, Louisville, Ky., on August 3. Three priests 
and four nuns are among the 104 descendants who 
mourn the loss of this estimable lady. A few weeks 
ago Mrs. Clark fell and broke a hip, which brought 
on her death. 

—tThe Sisters of the Holy Cross, whose mother house 
is at Notre Dame, have divided their large community 
of 1200 Sisters into three provinces with provincial 
houses at Notre Dame, Ind., Washington, D. C., and 
Woodland, Calif. 

—Dr. Daniel H. Williams, a noted Negro surgeon 
of Chicago, who died in mid-August at the age of 
seventy-three was buried from St. Anselm’s Church. 
Dr. Williams is said to have been the first surgeon 
successfully to stitch the human heart of a living 
being and have the patient recover. 

—Bishop Petras Bucys, I. M. C., a citizen of Vatican 
City, formerly a priest of the Latin rite, but conse- 
crated by order of the Holy See a bishop of the Byzan- 
tine-Slavic rite, has come to the United States to visit 
the Marian Fathers (Congregation of Mary Immacu- 
late), whose Superior General he is. Before his epis- 
copal consecration Bishop Bucys had spent some years 
in this country. For a while he was editor of a Lithu- 
anian daily at Chicago; he was also rector of various 
houses of his Congregation. Bishop Bucys, who speaks 
nine languages, is the author of 207 ecclesiastical and 
scientific treatises. < 

—With the approval of Bishop G. Pinten the Do- 
minican Sisters opened at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
September of this year a coeducational junior college. 
Prof. Burton Confrey, Ph. D., for some years past a 
regular contributor to THE GRaIL, and a well-known 
educator, is dean of the new college. According to 
announcement the calendar and the curriculum will be 
identical with that of the Michigan state university, 
except that Cathglic philosophy will influence all teach- 
ing. Moreover, a course will be given in Catholic Ac- 
tion by Dr. Confrey, who has written the textbook to 
be used. 

—Those of cur readers who have followed “Burton 
Confrey’s” deeply spiritual articles in THE GRAIL may 
be interested to know more of the professor’s ascent 
to the top of the ladder. His educational history may 
be summed up thus: Ph. B., Chicago, 1918; M. A. 


(in English), 1920; Ph. D. (in Education), Catholic 
University, 1931. Dr. Confrey has taught in a secular 
university at Chicago, in the Minnesota state univer- 
sity, and in-the University of Notre Dame. During the 
past summer he was one of the lecturers at the 
Catholic Summer School of America (Cliff Haven, N. 
Y.) Recently he took up his position as Dean of the 
Catholic Junior College at Grand Rapids, Mich. Not 
only is Dr. Confrey an eminent educator, he has also 
proved to be an eminent leader in spiritual matters and 
in the guidance of young men. 


Benedictine 


—The Very Rev. Ambrose Kohlbeck, O. S. B., S. T. 
D., rector of St. Vincent’s Seminary, Latrobe, Pa., died 
at the Archabbey on August 3. The deceased, who was 
born in Bohemia on Dec. 14, 1869, made his religious 
profession July 11, 1890, and was ordained to the 
priesthood on June 8, 1895. Besides being rector of 
the seminary, Father Ambrose was professor of dog- 
matic theology. 

—At the close of the past scholastic year the 
Catholic University of Peking conferred the baccalau- 
reate for the first time. Eleven candidates were the 
recipients of this degree. Quite a number of visitors 
attended the ceremony. 

—Peking, News and Views of China, is a new month- 
ly that comes from the Catholic University. Volume 1, 
Number 1, a paper of twenty-eight pages, appeared 
under date of July 1, 1931. The price is $3.00 the 
year. The first number is newsy and interesting. 

—Eight students of the Cathoic University of Pe- 
king were baptized in June.—The tonsure, four minor 
orders, and the subdiaconate were conferred in the 
University Chapel on two clerics, Dom Columban 
Gross, O. S. B., and Dom Hugh Wilt, O. S. B., who are 
members of the faculty. It was the first time that or- 
dinations had taken place at the University. 

—The Rt. Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., Abbot of 
St. Martin’s Abbey at Lacey, Washington, celebrated 
the silver jubilee of his priesthood on July 29. Abbot 
Lambert was born March 24, 1878. On July 11, 1901, 
he was professed at Atchison, Kansas. The priesthood 
was conferred on him at Atchison on June 22, 1906, 
by the Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Lillis, who was also present 
at the jubilee. In the summer of 1928 the chapter of 
St. Martin’s Abbey selected him as successor to Abbot 
Oswald Baran. Seven bishops and many priests helped 
to make this a joyful celebration. 

—The Benedictines of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Rams- 
gate, Kent, England, recently commemorated the seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of their arrival at Ramsgate. It 
was not until five years later (1861) that a monastery 
was founded at that place. In 1880 the foundation 
became a priory and in 1896 it was raised to the rank 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., Editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. : 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. ‘ 

No name need be signed to the question. ‘ 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. : 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. ; 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GrarL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Are there any exceptions to the fourth command- 
ment of God, wherein a child would not be obliged to be 
obedient to parents?—Detroit, Mich. ; 

In the following cases a child would not be obliged 
to be obedient to parents: (a) if the parents are in- 
sane, that is, have really lost the use of reason; (b) 
if a parent would command a child to commit a sin, 
the child would be obliged to disobey; (c) a child 
does not have to obey a parent in the matter of choos- 
ing a vocation or a state of life. In the last case men- 
tioned a child may consult with the parents and it is 
proper to do so, but the choice of a state of life 
ultimately lies with the child and the parents can 
exercise no positive rights in the matter. 


Just what privileges and liberties are permitted to 
engaged couples?—Canton, O. 
Consult your confessor in this matter. 


On the back of a priest’s vestment. some time ago I 
saw the figure of a circle and inside the circle were 
the three letters P, F, and S. What does that mean? 

The three letters you mention are the initial letters 
of the three Latin words Pater, Filius, and Spiritus 
and translated are Father, Son, and Spirit. Hence the 
figure you saw represents the Divine Trinity. 


Who is the Patron Saint of taxi-drivers?—Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Saint Fiacre, Confessor, whose feast occurs August 
30th, is the Patron Saint of coachmen. He may like- 
wise be invoked as the Patron Saint of taxi-drivers. 


Is it a sin to go to a cabaret?—Jersey City, N. J. 

Since a cabaret is simply a theater that combines 
with itself a place for eating and dancing, the same 
rules will hold for a cabaret that obtain for a theater 
or a dance hall. If the performance is not sinful or 
an occasion of sin, if the dancing is proper and above 
suspicion, then it would not be sinful to attend a 
cabaret. However, it is commonly known that most 
eabarets are objectionable in their performances and 
in the things tolerated and hence, as a rule, a cabaret 
is a ey to be avoided. This is especially true of the 
_— led “road houses” or cabarets situated away from 
the city. 


What rule do the Mother Seton Sisters of Charity 


. follow ?—Indianapolis, Ind. 


They follow, with some modifications, the rule of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. 


May a Catholic read the “Forum” and “American 
Mercury” magazines?—Chicago, Ill. 
Why waste time on such literature when at less ex- 


pense and with vastly more profit you may-read such 
excellent periodicals as America (the splendid Jesuit 
publication) and the Commonweal? Whilst the two 
magazines you mention are not specifically condemned, 
still neither is worth reading by Catholics and both 
contain much that Catholics should not read. 


Where was the first Catholic parish in the United 
States and when was it founded?—Reading, Pa. 

The first Catholic congregation in the territory now 
constituting the United States was founded at Saint 
Augustine Florida in the year 1565. 


Is it true that if you make three wishes the first 
time you enter a strange church they will always be 
granted?—Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Whilst there are many people who follow this custom 
of making three wishes when they enter a strange 
church for the first time, still there is absolutely no 
assurance that they will be granted. Of course, there 
is no wrong in following the practice as long as there is 
no superstitious belief attached to it; but children 
should not be taught such a practice under the promise 
that their wishes will infallibly be fulfilled. 


I was under the impression that there was a diocese 
in Nebraska located at Kearney, but I can find no 
mention of it anywhere. Can you give me correct in- 
formation in the matter?—Covington, Ky. 

Kearney, Nebraska, was at one time the seat of a 
Catholic diocese, but this Diocese has been transferred 
to Grand Island, Nebraska. 


Do the Benedictine Sisters conduct any hospitals— 
Peoria, Ill 

By a singular coincidence your question reached the 
editor of this column whilst he was conducting a re 
treat in the Benedictine Sisters’ Hospital in Kingston, 
N. Y. Yes, the Benedictine Sisters conduct a number 
of hospitals. For information on the matter you may 
consult either the Official Catholic Year Book or the 
sear Hospital Directory of the United States and 

anada. 


Do nurses have a Patroness?—Hoboken, N. J. 

Yes, Saint Agatha, the Virgin and Martyr whose 
feast is celebrated on February 5th has ever been con- 
sidered the Patroness of nurses. 


Is there an English Catholic daily newspaper in the 
United States?—-New Haven, Conn. 

There certainly is and one well worth reading too. 
The Catholic Daily Tribune of Dubuque Iowa ‘is an 
excellent paper and should not only read by all 
Catholics but might well be given to fair-minded non- 
Catholics for perusal. 


I notice when a Bishop says Mass that he reads 
certain prayers whilst putting on the vestments. Does 
a priest say any prayers when he clothes himself for 
Mass?—St. Louis, Mo. 

Yes, he does. To each one of the vestments there is 
attached a beautiful prayer and these prayers the 
priest says as he vests for Mass. 


What do the letters C. S. B. after a priest’s name 
mean?—Buffalo, N. Y. 

These letters show that the priest is a Basilian Fa- 
ther and stand for Congregation of Saint Basil. 


(Continued on page 278) 
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+ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLarE HAMPTON 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort 
Totten, N. D. ; 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 
Stephan, S. D. Express and freight via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., and Rev. Hilde- 
brand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, S. D. Express 
and freight via Ravinia, S. D 





The warm (?) pleasant (?) summer is over—that is, 
if temperatures anywhere from 102 to 115 degrees 
might be said to be pleasant. The missionaries write 
that the heat this summer has been, at times, unbear- 
able, but to the Indian, the winter’s cold is worse than 
summer heat, since he seldom has enough fuel to keep 
warm, or a house free from draughts, that the heat 
might be kept in. Then, too, he has not adequate cloth- 
ing, and his food is far from nourishing. In fact, 
although the missionaries give out as much food as 
they can spare, it is not nearly enough to help all 
families every day, and they themselves state that they 
do not know how the Indian manages to live over the 
winter. : 

. The investigator, Mr. Gessner, of New York, avers 
that they live off the refuse of city dumps, he having 
found appalling conditions during his three-year so- 
journ among them. This accounts for their malnutri- 
tion, their diseased condition, their tuberculosis. Custer 
drove these Indians to the Dakotas; it was their last 
stand. So many times they had nerved themselves to 
drive out the white man who was stealing their lands, 
but it was a losing game. The encroaching horde of 
white men was greater in numbers than they were, 
and so, in bitter, but stoical disappointment, they re- 
treated to the unprofitable lands where they now 
languish, a neglected, dying race, no longer wild and 
savage, but’ a sad, resigned people, objects of pity to 
all humane-minded people. 





trial for this cheerful, hard-working Father! Having 
built up his Mission literally out of nothing, and forged 
ahead where others might have lost courage and failed, 
he must now shoulder this heavy cross, and drink the 
bitter cup which is held to his lips. Ever since the fire at 
Seven Dolors Mission, jolly Father Sylvester has been 
doing all in his power to help Father Ambrose to get 
to his feet again. Everything that could possibly be 
spared at St. Paul’s Mission, was sent up to Seven 
Dolors. When the North Dakota Sioux had nowhere to 
send their children to school, Father Sylvester drove 
up there in his big truck, and brought down as many 
as he could find room for in his own school. 

When Father Ambrose’s spirits were low because 
of his own great disaster, we can easily picture good 
Father Sylvester with his cheerful laugh and ever- 
smiling face, riding up North, through snow and ice 
and mud, making detours away through Minnesota in 
order to reach Seven Dolors Mission, because he was 
afraid of nothing, and coming in to cheer up Father 
Ambrose, with a gift of machinery, or something else 
that could be spared at his own mission, and taking a 
bunch of Father Ambrose’s kiddies back down to 
South Dakota with him. 

And now imagine—he himself has suffered this 
crushing blow! Let us all rally round him; last 
winter he just barely paid his bills, and hcew thankful 
he was that the weather was mild! Now he is facing 
a new winter, whether mild or severe, nobody knows, 
and with one building less, when he was so happy that 
he would now be able to take in more children than 
ever with his new St. Benedict’s Hall. Let us make 
up our minds now, to set aside a small sum every 
month to send him—no matter how little it is—it will 
help, and he will be grateful for it. One way that will 
help is, buying the embroideries which his school girls 
have made. A list of them is given at the end of these 
articles. Buy, and help Father Sylvester! 





Senator Thomas of Okhlahoma has 
made a strong appeal for the Indians 
before the Senate: “I dislike, he states, 
“to criticize a great Bureau of the Gov- 
ernment, but so long as I am here, un- 
less the Indian policy is changed, we will 
hear considerable about their problem.” 
More power to him! May he succeed in 
rousing the department heads concerned, 
into doing something genuinely helpful 
for the Indian! 





S-0-S! FIRE! 


We have all heard how Father Syl- 
Vester, of St. Paul’s Indian Mission, 
Marty, S. Dak., suffered the loss of one 
of his buildings by fire! What a bitter 


BURIAL PLACE OF SOLDIERS MASSACRED ON CUSTER FIELD 
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CURLEY—SOLE SURVIVOR OF CUSTER BATTLE 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Well, the children are back again from their summer 
vacation. They love their nice warm school, but vaca- 
tion found them all glad to go back home with their 
parents, although many of them have the poorest kind 
of homes. The love of the Indian child for his home is 
just as great as that of a white child, and they are 
just as happy to be with their loved ones as we are, 
although often home means nothing more than just a 
tent, or a cabin thrown together of logs or materials 
from the dump. 


First they took their exams, then they cleaned up the 
whole place, and last, but not least, they had a big 
picnic down by the Missouri River, not for from the 
Mission. It was an all-day affair, and in the afternoon 
the big attraction was the ice cream which was given 
them. They played games, had pie-eating contests and 
potato races, and all in all, it was a great day for 
them. For, what child does not thrill to a picnic? On 
June 4, which was Corpus Christi, they had proces- 
sion, High Mass and Benediction, and then the children 
were free to leave for their homes. But a number of 
them had nowhere to go, so they stayed at the Mission, 
and the good Sisters took care of them. 
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In spite of the hardships that are gone through every 
year, the Fathers and Sisters miss the little oneg 
when they are gone, and are heartily glad to welcome 
them back in fall. There is something very consoling 
about working among the poorest of God’s poor, and 
during the summer their happy voices and childish 
quarrels are missed, and though it is a big worry to 
find the wherewithal to support them all, yet it isa 
joy to them to have the children back in fall. 


Father Justin is building an addition to his present 
school building, so that he may take care of the many 
children who make application for entrance in Septem- 
ber. He states that it is absolutely necessary that the 
building be finished this year, as they were terribly 
crowded last year. Perhaps someone would like to 
build this addition as a memorial to some loved one? 
Communicate with Father Justin; he will be more 
than grateful for anything you can do for him. 


COMPOSITION BY LOURRAINE PACKARD— 
INDIAN GIRL, 5th GRADE 


SPRING AT IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL 


Spring! Beautiful Spring has come once more to 
cheer our little hearts. Be quiet, and listen to what I 
shall tell you about spring at our dear Immaculate 
Conception Mission. Well, on the first morning of 
spring, the birds began to sing aloud: “Spring is 
here!” to each boy and girl at dear Stephan. As if for 
joy, the creeks and water courses nearby began to 
crack, and their ice melted as fast as it could. The 
happy meadow larks on the fence posts sang “Cheer 
up! Chee! Chee!” Then came the wild flowers 
creeping up out of the earth to inhale the fresh breezes 
which blew all around. I think the dandelion is the 
prettiest flower around here, for it makes the prairies 
look like gold. The grass is growing long and thick 
and green, and waves at us as if it wanted to talk to 
boys and girls. Dear Stephan is delightful in spring. 
You know, Miss Spring is dear to the little Indians; 
she cheers them up and wants them to be happy; she 
does not pinch their noses or freeze their toes, be 
cause she has not a drop of winter in her. Spring is 
very nice here; it is just right and not too hot. Our 
Heavenly Father, Who created this earth, was dear to 
give us this nice season; He gave it to insects and 
birds, to each little Indian boy and girl, and to everyone. 

Spring, oh, beautiful Spring! Nothing can compare 
with its beauty but Heaven! 


The above is a sample of the excellent work being 
done by the children in our Indian Mission Schools. 
Surely it is a wonderful thing to think that these peo 
ple, who not so very long ago were still savage, are 
now being brought to know God and the ways of 
civilization through the untiring devotion of our ut 
daunted missionaries. 


(Continued on page 286) 
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BLESSED TERESA 


Caressed by God’s warm sunlight, 
Refreshed with heav’nly dew 

In Carmel’s hidden garden 

A Little Flower grew. 


But, ere its snowy petals 
Unfolded wide and sweet, 
The Master gently plucked it 

To blossom at His feet. 


It had an humble longing 
To bloom for Him alone, 
But now its radiant beauty 
To all the world is known. 


O Blessed Little Flower, 
To me God’s grace impart, 
That I may ever cherish 
Thy fragrance in my heart. H. L. 


A GRASSHOPPER MIND 


A person with a grasshopper mind nibbles at every- 
thing and masters nothing. At home in the evening he 
tunes in on the radio—gets tired of it—glances through 
a magazine—finds nothing there—looks over the daily 
—can’t get interested. He is unable to concentrate 
his mind on anything. 

When he goes to work he tackles the easiest thing 
first, puts it down when it gets hard, and starts some- 
thing else. He jumps, like a grasshopper, from one 
thing to another all the time. 

Do you know there are just thousands of people in 
the world who have grasshopper minds. They are the 
ones who do the world’s most tiresome tasks—and re- 
ceive but a pittance for their work. 

How did these grown-ups with grasshopper minds 
get that way? Well, to begin with, they were grass- 
hopper children and of course they couldn’t change 
their ways when they grew up. 

You know that even the blazing sun has to concen- 
trate on one little spot in order to burn a hole, even 
in tissue paper! 

A brain that balks at sticking to one thing cannot 
be depended upon to get you anywhere in your years 
of life. If you know that you are jumping from this 
thing to that and mastering no lesson as you go to 
school from day to day, then you are using but one 
tenth of your brain power, and the remainder is lying 


asleep. The longer this unused part of the brain lies 
inactive, the harder it becomes to use it for the mind 
is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise 
and use, while it weakens and deteriorates with idle- 
ness. 

Right now, just where you are, is the time to guard 
against being a grown-up with a grasshopper mind. 
Pause and consider. Ask yourself, “How do I apply 
myself to my work? If my lesson is difficult, do I 
stick to it until I have mastered it, or do I drop it if 
it prove irksome?” 

Should you, unfortunately, have to answer ‘yes’ to 
this question, then make a firm resolve that from this 
day forth you will endeavor to stick to every worth- 
while task until you have mastered it. That is the 
only way you can make the best of the talent which the 
good God has given you. 

“If a task is once begun, never leave it till it’s done; 

Be the labor great or small, do it well or not at all.” 

Don’t be a GRASSHOPPER! 


OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY 


Mother, the world grows ever hard and colder; 
Now hostile legions muster numberless, 

And their attacks grow ever fierce and bolder. 
Defend us in this day of our distress! 


Thy Son, O Mother, is denied, neglected, 
In His great sacrament of boundless love; 
His precious Blood is now despised, rejected; 
Yet saints and angels hymn that Blood above. 


O, Holy Mother, hear the supplication 
Thy people offer now, on bended knee; 
To thee, they joy to show their veneration, 
Wilt thou not, Mother, listen to their plea? 
—Exchange. 


THE HIGHWAY TO SUCCESS 


From one of our exchanges we clip the following 
thought which should prove of great value to every 
boy. “The boy who does the little thing well is making 
himself ready to do the big thing better. Blessed is 
the boy who has found his trade and gets busy.” 

Those who are mindful of little things—who do little 
things well—are on the highway to success. You will 
scarcely be able to do great things, if you neglect the 
things that seem small and of little or no consequence. 
Save your pennies and dollars will accumulate. 
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EXPRESSION LESSON 
THE BUG-A-BOO 


The following may be given by a small child, or as 
an encore by an older reader. 

(Turn to right to impersonate Belle, and to the left 
to impersonate Sue.) Begin seriously and with an air 
of mystery. 

“T’ll tell you something,” said little Belle, 

If you’re certain sure you'll never tell.” 

“Well, then,” whispers the little maid, 

“My papa, a great big man is afraid!” (Emphasize 
great, big man) 

“Oh! isn’t that funny enough,” laughed Sue, (laugh) 


Your papa is afraid, and mine is too. (Emphasize 
afraid, mine, is too!) 
Not of bears, or giants, or bumblebees. (Emphasize 


bears, giants, bumblebees) 

It’s something a thousand times worse than these. 

It’s a terrible thing that goes up and down (Empha- 
size terrible.) 

Through every village or city or town. 

“Oh, and it’s name is dreadful, too. 
dreadful.) 

Does your Papa call it Republican, Sue?” 
after Republican.) 

“Oh no, dear Belle, it can’t be that, (Shake head.) 

For my Papa calls it a Democrat.” (Say Dem-o-crat 
slowly in syllables.) 

Bow gracefully by stepping back with right foot and 
bending body forward from waist. Catch hold of skirt 
with finger tips. 


(Emphasize 


(Pause 


LETTER BOX 


Just think of it! There is but one letter for our 
lovely cozy little CoRNER, but it is quite consoling. 
Frances Klein of 756 Baroness Ave., Louisville, Ky., 
writes that she is still wearing the Fidelity Button she 
won in 1928! Isn’t that heartening? She wishes to 
have more pen pals, both girls and boys. She thinks 
the boys are inexcusably backward, about writing, of 
course. Now, Boys, get out your pens and show 
Frances that you can handle a quill, and also that you 
understand the art of composition. 


Frances, you shall have a new button to wear, and 
please try for a B-Z-B. 


Do you Cornerites wish to discontinue ie LETTER 
Box? Which way are you voting? 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


“Willie, didn’t I tell you to shut the shutter?” 
“Mother, the shutter is shut and I can’t shut it any 
shutter,” replied Willie. 


“IT never thought I’d pull through tuberculosis, but I 
did, and the next was angina pectoris, followed by 
arteriosclerosis, and then aphasia.” 

“You are looking well in spite of it all.” 

“IT wasn’t ill. I was in a spelling contest.” 
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Jimmy—“Pa, will you give me a good spanking 
right now?” 

Pa—“Why, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy—“Because I’m going in swimming and I don’t 
want to think about it while I’m there.” 


Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 274) 


When was the Catholic Book Club of America 
formed?—Newark, N. J. 

The Catholic Book Club was formed in New York 
City on May 7, 1928. Its object is to increase the 
sale of, and interest in, gcod Catholic books and to 
encourage Catholic writers. 


Can you give me the names of the Jesuit artes cure 
America who were lately canonized?—Kanka 

They were the following: John Brebeuf, Netelis 
Chabonel, Anthony Daniel, John de la Lande, Charles 
Garnier, Rene Goupil, Isaac Jogues, and Gabriel Lale- 
mant. 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 273) 


of abbey. It was to this spot more than thirteen cen- 
turies earlier that St. Austin with his band of monks 
came from Rome by order of Pope St. Gregory the 
Great. 

—Dom Simeon van Tijn, a monk of St. Andrew’s 
Abbey at Lophem near Bruges, Belgium, who recently 
celebrated his First Mass, is said to be the first Dutch 
Jew in history to be ordained to the Catholic priest- 
hood. 

—The Rev. Colman Farrel, O. S. B., M. A. Lib. Se, 
of Atchison Abbey, who spent the past summer teach- 
ing library science at the summer session of the Catho- 
lic University, has been appointed by the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association to serve 
with a number of other prominent librarians on the 
Committee of Permanent Paper for Government Docu- 
ments for the year 1931-1932. This is said to be the 
first time that a Catholic priest has been so dis- 
tinguished by the committee. 

—The Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O. S. B., Ph. D., of 
Atchison Abbey, has taken up his position at Wash- 
ington as Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the 
Catholic Welfare Council. As a member of the staff 
of the N. C. W. C. Department of Social Action he 
will engage in special studies and activities regarding 
family life in the United States. 

—tThe Rev. Athanasius Meyer, O. S. B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., whose death came quite 
unexpectedly on August 23, was born in the Rhineland 
in Germany on March 23, 1864. At the age of 
eighteen he entered St. John’s College and on July 11, 
1888, he made his religious profession. Ever since 
his ordination on September 11, 1892, he had been pro- 
fessor of higher mathematics and history, and from 
1899 to the time of his death he held the responsible 
position of master of novices. Father Athanasius was 
one of the most active, popular, and succcessful pro- 
fessors at St. John’s. 
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October, 1931 


—The Benedictine College of San Beda at Manila 
in the Philippine Islands opened its thirty-first year 
on June 8th with an increased enrollment. Ecos, the 
college paper, which is printed in Spanish, except for 
the “Students’ Section,” which latter is English, is a 
creditable monthly. 

—Among the American Benedictines who joined the 
faculty of the Catholic University of Peking the past 
summer were Fathers Cuthbert Redmond and Hubert 
Sheehan of St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manchester, N. H. 

—September, 1, 1931, was a memorable day at St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey in Pennsylvania, for on that day 
occurred the unveiling of a large bronze statue that 
was erected in honor of the zealous Archabbot Boniface 
Wimmer, founder of the Archabbey. Four bishops, nine 
abbots, many prelates and priests, and a large as- 
sembly of the laity gathered for the notable event. The 
President of the American Cassinese Congregation, the 
Rt. Rev. Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., of Newark, 
N. J., unveiled the memorial, while Bishop Schrembs 
of Cleveland, an alumnus of the Seminary at St. Vin- 
cent’s, preached the sermon. Another alumnus, Bishop 
Boyle of Pittsburgh, was celebrant of the Pontifical 
High Mass. The statue, said to be a good likeness of 
Archabbot Wimmer, stands before the abbey church. 
It was made at Rome by the Viennese sculptor Frederic 
Seboeck.—Archabbot Boniface, a native of Bavaria, 
came to America, landing at New York, September 
16, 1846, with five students and fifteen candidates for 
the brotherhood. He settled in the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, establishing the first Benedictine foundation in 
North America. In 1855 this foundation became a 
priory and Father Boniface was named its first ‘abbot. 
Great was his zeal for souls. At the time of his death, 
which took place on December 8, 1887, five other abbeys 
had been established. When several places were of- 
fered him simultaneously for a new colony of monks, 
he is said to have chosen the poorest. On one occasion 
when Count Creighton of Omaha solicited professors 
for what has now grown into Creighton University 
and a petitioner had come from a poor part of another 
state for missionaries, the latter field was given the 
preference. Thirty-two years was the length of time 
allotted to this zealous son of St. Benedict as abbot. 


Brother Ferdinand Laeng, O. S. B. 


Early in the evening of Sep- 
tember 5 the Angel of Death 
came silently into our monastic 
enclosure to take along with 
him the lamp of life which good 
Brother Ferdinand had lighted 
and which he kept trimmed for 
the coming of the Bridegroom. 

The deceased was born in 
Europe, on Sept. 18, 1858, in the 
little state of Alsace. As a 
young man he went to 
America. At about the age of twenty-six he came 
to St. Meinrad to consecrate his life to God as a simple 
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lay brother. Consequently in 1885 he entered the novi- 
tiate to prepare for a life in religion. The day of con- 
secration approached and on May 30, 1886, he pro- 
nounced the vows that bound him irrevocably to God. 

Some of our readers will recall that in the nineties 
Bro. Ferdinand was a tall, strong, broad-shouldered 
man, capabie of doing heavy work. But about thirty 
years ago his health began to fail. During all these 
years he edified his fellow religious by his simple faith 
and by his unostentatious but deep spirituality. A lov- 
er of spiritual reading, he was deeply versed in spirit- 
ual lore and the science of the saints. Moreover, he 
possessed an extensive, yet practical, knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, such as only few of the laity attain 
to. In fine, he was a man of faith, a man of prayer. 
The rosary was his constant companion. 

Death came rather suddenly, but it did not surprise 
its victim. The good Brother was a daily communicant 
for years. Less than two hours before the final sum- 
mons he received the holy sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion. Shortly before seven o’clock in the evening he 
asked to be assisted from one chair to another. With- 
out a struggle, and apparently without a pain, he 
dropped his head and breathed his last. All was over. 
Those of the community who had assembled in the 
death chamber recited at once the Vespers of the Of- 
fice of the Dead. 

The funeral was held from the Abbey Church on 
Sept. 7. First, the entire Office of the Dead was chant- 
ed, then came the Solemn Requiem, which was cele- 
brated by Father Columban, who had been for some 
years the immediate superior of the deceased and who 
knew how to appreciate the spirituality of his former 
subject. The Mass and the absolution over, the funeral 
procession wended its way to the little “God’s Acre” 
on the hillside, where the mortal remains of good 
Brother Ferdinand were laid to rest until the trumpet 
blast that shall awake even the dead. R. I. P. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—September brought us a heat wave that was 
reminiscent of dog days. For the greater part of the 
month the thermometer registered more than ninety 
degrees each day. 

—tThe clerics of the Abbey spent two very pleasant 
days at Camp Rice near Corydon on August 12 and 
13. The Brothers reported a most enjoyable day at 
“Camp Hirsch” near Cannelton on August 18. Joe 
Hirsch, a former student of ours in the nineties, is a 
royal entertainer. Both the clerics and the Brothers 
are very grateful for the hospitality extended to them. 

—A delegation of the Knights of Columbus and 
ladies, some forty cars all told, came over to the Abbey 
in August at the time of the K. C. convention at 
French Lick Hotel. 

—Father Subprior Celestine gave a retreat early in- 
August to the Benedictine Sisters at Covington, La. 
Father Columban, rector of the Seminary, conducted 
the annual retreat for the monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey 
near Covington. : 
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—Towards the end of August Father Jerome Palmer 
returned from New York City where he had attended 
the summer session of Fordham University. During 
the same period he helped out at Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Church. 

—Fathers Fintan and Hildebrand both write en- 
thusiastic letters about their respective fields of labor 
among the Sioux Indians. Because of his arrival dur- 
ing the grasshopper plague on the prairies of Dakota 
this summer, the latter was named Psipsicana Kici Hi 
(He-Came-with-the-Grasshoppers). 

—Although we have passed through a rather dry 
season the peach harvest was abundant and the 
quality excellent. The apples are plentiful, though 
undersized; the pear trees are laden with tempting 
fruit. There are grapes too, but these did not do so 
well because of early frosts. 

—After an absence of many years in parish work, 
then as Vicar-General of Corpus Christi, and finally 
es chaplain to the Benedictine Sisters of Bender Me- 
moria! Academy at Elizabeth, N. J., Father Eugene 
Spiess came back to the Abbey early in September. 
However, his stay in our midst was brief. Almost 
immediately he offered his services to help gather 
funds for the Catholic University of Peking—a task 
that the Holy Father has asked the American Bene- 
dictines to undertake. He went to Cleveland to begin 
operations. 

—The Rev. Boniface Martin, O. S. B., of St. Bede’s 
Abbey, Peru, Illinois, who is a member of the faculty 
of the Catholic University of Peking, is at present in 
the United States soliciting aid to carry on the work 
in China. The future of this university is most prom- 
ising. The Chinese are flocking in great numbers to its 
doors, clamoring for admission. Men and money are 
both needed. The young women, who desire the same 
opportunity for themselves as the young men, are like- 
wise seeking admission in great numbers. These may 
soon be accepted and placed under the care of the Ben- 
edictine Sisters who went to Peking last year. 


—Father Albert returned on September 12 from his 
trip to Rome in the interest of the cause of Mother 
Maddalena Bentivoglio. Although he long since had 
become accustomed to the summer heat of southern 

igna, he could not resist the oppressive heat’of Rome. 

e Holy City he spent a a week in t the. hospital. Upon 
the advice of the physicians to betake himself to the 
mountains, he went to the Abbey of Marienberg, which 
clings to the mountain side in the Tyrolean Alps. There 
he found the temperature the reverse of what it had 
been in Rome. It was cold and chilly. Snow fell twice 
within a few days while he was at the abbey. Mother 
Nature has furnished this abbey with an abundance 
of pure ice water, which leaps and bounds, and dashes 
and churns down the rugged declivity of the moun- 
tain. From his window three glaciers—the Ortler 
Departing thence, he crossed the 
Alps into Germany. Munich and Metten were among 
the cities he visited. He was privileged too to see the 
ecstatic Theresa Neumann, and to receive from her 
several intimate messages.—While he was at Rome, 
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he took the opportunity to visit the Sacro Specu or 
Holy Cave at Subiaco where St. Benedict spent three 
years in solitude and where he founded the first mon- 
astery of his order. It was at this place that the boy 
Placidus was once at the point of drowning when St, 
Maurus at the command of St. Benedict sped dry-shod 
over the water and snatched him from a watery grave. 
Here, too, in the same vicinity Father Albert came 
within a hair’s breadth of tumbling headlong into the 
abyss below. A friendly shrub hard by proved to be 
the restraining hand that held him back from a sudden 
passage to eternity—whence no traveler returns. 

—On Monday, Sept. 14, despite the oppressive heat 
our students returned in increasing numbers. This year 
we have a record-breaking crowd. The Major Sem- 
inary enrolled 147; the Minor Seminary, 255; the 
Abbey clericate has thirty at home and two abroad; 
Jasper Academy enrolled 123. That makes a total of 
555. Both seminaries are crowded to the limit, but 
this state of affairs will, we hope, be improved by the 
beginning of the fall term in 1932, when the new Minor 
Seminary should be ready for occupation. 

—On Tuesday, Sept. 15, at nine o’clock, the Very 
Rev. Rector of the Major Seminary, Columban Thuis, 
O. S. B., celebrated the Solemn Votive High Mass in 
honor of the Holy Ghost to invoke the blessing of God 
upon the work of the new school year. At the con- 
clusion of the Mass all the members of the faculty in 
both departments took the oath against modernism. 
The Rt. Rev. Abbot Coadjutor then made a short, but 
appropriate, address to the assembled student body. 

—For a long time the course of studies in the Minor 
Seminary has been of five years’ duration, whereas all 
other similar institutions have a six-year course. As 
we expect to have plenty of room henceforward, a six- 
year course has been inaugurated this fall. This will 
give us the full equivalent of a four-year high school 
course, and a four-year college course. The course in 
theology is likewise four years in length. 


—Father Gabriel Verkamp, who obtained a Ph. D. 
at Rome several years ago, expects to receive the 
doctorate in theology in November. He writes that 
he will return to us by the end of November. He will 
immediately take his place on the teaching staff. 

—Frater Patrick Shaughnessy, who spent the greater 
part of his summer vacation at the Abbey of Ettal in 
Germany, made his solemn profession on Sept. 8 at 
Beuron Abbey. He will receive both the subdiaconate 
and the diaconate before returning to Rome to continué 
his theological studies. Fr. Bernard Beck is also a 
deacon. Fr. Bernard and F. Gabriel spent the summer 
at Einsiedeln. 


—The little stone chapel of Our Lady on the neigh-. 


boring hill popularly known as Monte Cassino, is being 
replastered. Within a few weeks two capable artists 


from Westphalia in Germany, the Messrs. Lamers, fa- 


ther and son, will redecorate the interior. In the 
meantime Mass will not be celebrated there again un 
til the work has been completed. These artists are 
employed at present at the New Josephinum Pontifical 
Seminary, Columbus, O. 
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BESEPEEF & 


October, 1931 


—The Abbey received a new Subprior on Sept. 18 
when Father Placidus Kempf: was given the appoint- 
ment. Father Celestine Sander, who had held the 
office for twenty-three years, besides being guest mas- 
ter, and for fourteen years pastor at St. Meinrad, was 
appointed chaplain to the Benedictine Sisters at Ferdi- 
nand. Relieved of his duties at the convent, Father 
Louis has returned to the Abbey to take charge of the 
local parish. 

—According to the Official Catholic Directory the 
pastor of Hattiesburg, Miss., now enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being a canon of the Church. He is the Very 
Rev. Joseph Canon Enis. Canon Enis, a former neigh- 
bor of ours here at St. Meinrad, spent the years ’95-’99 
in St. Meinrad Minor Seminary. 

—tThe Rev. Anthony A. Keil, S. S. J., College ’16—’21, 
curate of St. Peter Claver’s Church, New Orleans, has 
been transferred to the pastorate of St. Peter’s Claver 
Church at Tampa, Florida. 

—The Rev. Frederick A. Reinwand, class of ’20, a 
priest of the diocese of Fort Wayne, died of a lingering 
illness at the home of his parents at Mishawaka, Ind., 
on Aug. 29. Father Reinwand was a zealous young 
priest. The days of his earthly career were few, but 
his years beyond the grave shall be without number. 
a. Be 

—Three members of the class of ’81 are still living: 
the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Charles Curran, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, New Albany, whose golden jubilee was 
celebrated with great solemnity in June. Mgr. Curran 
was ordained on June 11, 1881. The Rev. Thomas A. 
McLoughlin, chaplain of St. Edward’s Hospital, New 
Albany; and the Rev. John Ryves, retired pastor of 
St. Ann’s Church, Terre Haute. The two latter were 
ordained on Oct. 16, 1881. Father McLoughlin, who 
was ordained by dispensation from Rome at the age 
of twenty-two, will celebrate his golden jubilee on 
October 20. The jubilee of Father Ryves will take 
place on the day of the anniversary. As the infirmities 
of old age prevent his offering up the Holy Sacrifice, 
Father McLoughlin will be celebrant of the jubilee 


| —Among those of our priest alumni who are en- 
tering universities this fall to pursue higher studies, 
the following names have come under our notice: Fa- 
thers Joseph Barrett Tieman, ’14~’25, and Thomas Kil- 
foil, 1829, who are going to Rome. Both have been 
serving as assistants to the rector of the Cathedral 
at Indianapolis. A third is the Rev. Fintan G. Walker, 
1521, assistant at St. Philip Neri Church, Indianap- 
olis, who goes to the Catholic University at Washing- 


| ton. A fourth is the Rev. Felix N. Pitt, College ’11- 


| 15, who has for some years past been secretary of the 
| Louisville diocesan school board. Father Pitt will go to 
| Fribourg, Switzerland, to take up advanced work in 
\Philosophy and theology, majoring in philosophy. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The current issue of Practical Stage Work, contain- 
a list of suitable plays for Little Theatres, is a 
little brochure of thirty pages which is chock- 
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full of interesting information to Catholic play pro- 
ducers. The publication is the official organ of the 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, directed by Rev. M. Hel- 
fen at Briggsville, Wis. Drama directors in Catholic 
schools and colleges will find its guidance very author- 
itative in the selection of truly Catholic-sipirited plays 
for their schools. Its White List contains only the 
cream of choice plays, which are all described in detail 
and unreservedly recommended by the Catholic Dra- 
matic Movement. V. D. 


“America’s Foremost Philosopher,” by Sidney A. 
Raemers, M. A., Ph. D., Benedictine Historical Mono- 
graphs V, Washington D. C., St. Anselm’s Priory. 

The ‘Foremost Philosopher’ is Orestes Augustine 
Brownson, who died in 1876. The purpose of the book 
is to acquit Brownson of the charge of having taught 
Ontologism, a system of philosophy condemned by the 
Church. The author admits that Brownson was an 
ontologist before his conversion to the Catholic faith 
but proves conclusively that Brownson, after his con- 
version, was maligned by the charge. Ontologism has 
various forms, but the error common to all varieties 
holds that the ‘mind of man has by its very nature 
direct and immediate consciousness of the existence of 
God.’ (P. 54.) Brownson’s was a giant intellect, — 
to original and tireless quest of the truth. sa 
Catholic, he ‘felt and enjoyed a mental freedom which I 
never conceived possible while I was a non-Catholic.’ 
(P. 184.) In this spirit he felt the philosophical situa- 
tion of his day uired a different approach from the 
one made by St. Thomas. He endeavored to go beyond 
St. Thomas. He himself states that the most he en- 
deavored to do was to mold the teachings of St. 
Augustine into new weapons against the skepticism of 
his day. In doing so, he often stated in so many words 
that ‘that of which we have immediate tuition in every 
act of knowl is God the Creator.’ (P. 185.) The 
author shows t whilst the choice of the term ‘imme- 
diate tuition’ by Brownson was rather unfortunate, 
yet when understood in Brownson’s sense of some- 
thing objective and not subjective, as preceding the 
reflection of the mind but proceeding from a sensible 
medium, the theory can be reconciled with correct 
Catholic philosophy. 

The book is more than a mere vindication of Brown- 
son. It is at once a _ statement of Brownson’s 
philosophical life as a Catholic and the presentment of 
the correct Catholic philosophy relative to ontology. 
The author, after drawing the picture of Brownson the 
man, presents the mooted question of Brownson’s ontol- 
ogism. To make the subject clearer, he gives a brief 
summary of ontologism and of Brownson’s theory of 
intuition. Then follows a keen analysis of Brownson’s 
terminology, together with a concise statement of cor- 
responding systems both false and true. The summary 
of the theory of knowledge as propounded by St. 
Thomas is worthy of especial note. en follows the 
explanation of Brownson’s terminology as consonant 
with Catholic philosophy. The chapter on the ‘Epis- 
temology of the Future’ is a call to the Catholic phi- 
losophers of to-day to take up the fight left off by 
Brownson of adapting the perennial truths of Aris- 
totle and Aquinas, of the great Fathers and Scholastics, 
to the philosophical errors now rampant. 

The book is naturally of a philosophical nature. Its 
worth is so excellent that it deserves highest com- 
mendation. It is a splendid fruit of a movement still 
too little known to American Catholics—of placin 
Catholic philosophy again in the forefront of worl 
thought. The Benedictine Foundation at Washing- 
ton, D. C., deserves every encouragement for its share 
in the movement by publishing the advance chapters of 
Doctor Raemers’ book in its organ The Placidian and 
by sponsoring the publication of ‘America’s Forem 
philosopher.’ a we 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER XIV—A NEw START 


VW the matron had departed, Madeline in- 
spected her new room. Her roommate was 
not in at the time, so she had ample leisure to look 
around. It was a large, pleasant room, with walnut 
twin beds, dresser and dressing table. The beds boast- 
ed pretty blue rayon spreads, matching the drapes at 
the windows. The two wicker easy chairs were grey, 
upholstered in the same shade of blue damask, there 
was a plain gray Brussels rug on the floor, and gray 
wall paper of all-over leaf design. Altogether, it was 
as neat and tasty a room as could be desired. A large 
closet provided plenty of garment space, and a pretty 
lamp with a blue silk shade stood on a small table 
between the beds. It was quite the prettiest bedroom 
Madeline had ever been able to call her own, and it 
gave her a sense of elation to think it was to be her 
home. Her spirits rose at the thought of the pleasant 
future in store for her, and she determined to work 
like a giant to make of her life the greatest success 
possible. 

She opened her valise and took out her few belong- 
ings, placing them in an empty drawer of the dresser. 
Being quite tired from her day’s experiences, her walk 
in the cold drizzle, and her anxiety, she prepared for 
bed, and just as she was about to lie down, in walked 
Lily Carson, jolly and smiling. 

“Well! Here you are! Mrs. Marvin told me that I 
am to have a roommate again, and am I glad! My 
other roommate was just recently married, and I can 
tell you I missed her, after being together three years.” 
Here the matron entered and introduced them, depart- 
ing again in a few minutes. 

“What do you think of the place?” asked Lily. 

“Oh, I think it is the loveliest place imaginable!” 
cried Madeline, clasping her hands together joyously. 
And so, nothing would do, but Lily must know all about 
her, and before she knew it, Madeline was telling her 
whole story over again to the sympathetic girl. 

“Well, do you know,” commented Lily at the end of 
Madeline’s recital, “I really think you are no end of a 
brick for coming out on top so often. Now if it was I, 
I’d be off in a corner crying somewhere, and unable to 
do a thing for myself.” 





“Well, a drowning man must grasp at anything 
handy.” 

“I'll say; but you were a plucky person, coming all 
the way up to P— and looking for a job the way you 
did.” 

“Well, I suppose you did the same, didn’t you?” 


“I? Oh no; when it comes to backbone, I’m just. 


simply a jellyfish. You see, I lost my folks in an 
automobile wreck, and only my brother and I were 
saved. When I saw the train coming, I opened the 
door, pushed him out and jumped out myself. I tried 
to drag mother out after me, but the train struck too 
fast, and brother and I rolled down the embankment. 
The rest were killed. But brother’s spine was injured 
in the fall, and he dragged on for a year before he 
died. I worked in a factory to support him and my- 
self, but when he died, I just simply crumpled up. He 
was all I had. I was sick for three months in a 
hospital, and when I came out, they brought me here to 
the Home. I owe everything to these kind people— 
my job, higher education and everything.” Madeline 
marvelled. 

“And yet you say you are a jellyfish!” she cried. 

“Oh, Iam! You don’t know me. I was just simply 
selfish, jumping out of the machine the way I did. I 
should have stayed with mother—poor mother—she 
wasn’t recognizable when they found her.” 

“But you saved your brother, and you did right to 
jump. yourself.” 

“No, I was selfish—afraid of my life. And then 
when brother died—I was selfish then too—so selfish 
that I got sick because the only near relative I had 
in the world died.” 

“My dear, I don’t call that selfishness!” 

“Well, look at yourself—you didn’t lie down and try 
to die every time someone of yours died. And you've 
had a pretty rough deal.” 

“No, that’s right; do you suppose that is because 
I’m hard-hearted?” asked Madeline innocently. Lily 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Oh, you blessed child!” she cried. “You hard- 
hearted?” And she laughed so hard that Madeline was 
forced to join her. 

“Well,” said Madeline after the laughter had sub- 
sided, “we ought to make a good team. I’m hard- 
hearted and you’re selfish. So we ought to agree 
famously, don’t you think?” 

“T’m quite certain we'll make a go of it. Well, what 
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do you say we grab off a little sleep? Eh?” So they 
both lay down, talked a little, and then slid off into 
oblivion. 

Next morning a bell rang loudly out in the corridor 
at 6:30. Lily yawned, stretched, and then suddenly 
leaped up. Madeline, who was used to rising early, 
sat up and laughed. 

“Do you always leap out like that?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Lily. “You see, if I give myself the 
least little leeway, I turn lazy—if I didn’t leap up, I 
would turn on my ear and be fast asleep in five min- 
utes. So I don’t ‘mess around’; I just take one spring, 
and then there are no arguments about it.” 

“Well, that is one way of doing it, and not a bad 
one at that. By the way, what is the bell for?” 

“We all rise at 6:30 and have breakfast downstairs 
at seven. After that, we may do as we like until it is 
time for us to leave for our various positions. Some of 
the girls read or do little chores for themselves until— 
oh, I forgot to tell you that we make our own beds 
and tidy up the room after breakfast. Some of the 
fast ones even do it before breakfast; then they have 
time to do little odd darning or patching jobs, or even 
some laundering if necessary.” 

“It is a nice arrangement, and I know I am going 
to love it. I am used to doing everything for myself.” 

Breakfast was a pleasant affair at individual tables 
seating four persons apiece, and was served cafeteria 
style, each girl taking her tray and selecting what she 
wished at the pie and roll counters and steam tables. 
Madeline was charmed with it all, and she thought 
she had never seen a more pleasant place than that 
dining room with its crisp, dainty curtains, canaries, 
ferneries, dark red and black tiled linoleum, and fresh 
table linen. When she had finished, and was returning 
with Lily to their room to straighten it up, Madeline 
was stopped by the matron. 

“Oh, Madeline, I have something for you,” and she 
pulled a $10 bill out of her wide, black sateen apron 
pocket and handed it to the girl. “Father White 
stopped by this morning and said to give it to you for 
incidental expenses until you get work.” 

“Thank you so much, and—” 

“Not at all!” replied the matron, “and after you’ve 
tidied your room, please report to the employment 
bureau; will you do that? Room No. 2 on the left of 
the corridor as you come in.” 

“Thank you; I’ll do that, Mrs. Marvin.” 

The matron, her hands full, hastily departed, and 
Madeline, after her room had been tidied, bade good- 
bye to Lily, who was off to work, and then went down 
to the office where her qualifications were all jotted 
down on a blank, and she was asked to help with some 
office work until next day, when a call came for a girl 
to answer telephones ina doctor’s office. Madeline 
obtained the position, and she was happier than she 
had been for some time, for she felt that this was hon- 
est work and that she was in honest hands, and had 
nothing more to fear from trickery. 

The weeks passed, and the doctor reported himself 
well pleased with Madeline’s services when the matron 
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called him. They kept careful tab of all their girls. 
Mrs. Marvin gave Madeline a schedule of the classes 
she might attend in the evenings for her own improve- 
ment, and the latter chose a business course with 
stenography and bookkeeping, and joined a class in 
sewing. She was particularly anxious to be able to 
make her own clothing correctly, and on the evening 
when she attended her first commercial class, her heart 
beat with pleasant satisfaction, for at last her long- 
cherished ambition was being realized. She applied 
herself with great earnestness to her work, and it was 
not long before her teachers were singling her out as 
one of their banner pupils. 

Meanwhile, her life was not all study and work; two 
evenings a week were dedicated to social activities, 
three to various study classes, and one to athletics. 
There was a splendid gymnasium, where an instructor 
taught the girls all the various ball games—basket 
ball, volley ball, indoor, even baseball and football, in 
season. They challenged other girls’ institutions. There 
was a physical culture and dancing class too, and 
Madeline was an avid participator in everything. 
Happy and full of life, she was a favorite wherever 
she went, and soon, no party seemed complete without 
her. The girls all liked her, and she made it a point 
to like everybody. On Sunday nights a screen was 
erected in the gym, and they had moving pictures; there 
was a Hallowe’en Party there on the last evening of 
October, when the entire place was decorated in corn 
stalks, pumpkins, scarecrows, witches, black cats, and 
jack-o’-lanterns. At Christmas there was a tree, and 
gifts for all the girls from the patronesses. 

But the outstanding event was in January, when 
Mrs. Trevillian gave a party for the girls of the Home 
in her own palatial mansion on Cypress Drive. The 
entire house was in a buzz for a week or more, 
machines were stitching overtime to finish the dainty 
dance frocks the girls were nearly all making for them- 
selves, and anticipation ran high. The hostess had in- 
vited an equal number of young society men to meet 
and dance with the girls. Some of them considered 
it a “great lark” to dance with “shop girls,” but most 
of them came out of good nature, just to please Mrs. 
Trevillian. Eileen, the lady’s daughter, was requisi- 
tioned to assist in entertaining the girls, but she did 
not relish the situation at all. She detested “having 
all that rabble in here, scratching up our gilded fur- 
niture and in general, ruining the place, and she told 
her mother as much. “For shame, Eileen,” chided the 
lady, “where is your charity for your fellow man? 
Many of these poor girls do not know what the inside 
of a beautiful home is like.” 

“They'll live without it,” flippantly answered the 
girl. ‘What they don’t know won’t hurt ’em.” 

But the affair took place for all Eileen’s disgust. 
“Mother is an inveterate slummer,” she told her 
friends with a supercilious sigh. The evening was 
ushered in with a violent blizzard, which had begun 
in the afternoon with a gentle snowfall. The mercury 
was steadily dropping, but that did not prevent the 
happy girls of the Queen’s Daughters’ Home from 
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wrapping up warmly and piling into the automobiles 
the kind patronesses had waiting for them. 

“Oh, I just can’t wait,” whispered Lily Carson to 
Madeline, as they snuggled in the luxurious velour seat 
of the limousine which fell to their lot. “Maybe we’ll 
meet our Prince Charming to-night; who knows?” 
she continued. “It’s the first time we’ve been invited 
to her place, and they do say it’s simply marvelous!” 

“Is that so? Well, I’m not setting my cap for any 
society man; I believe in remaining in my own class.” 

“Why be foolish? It has been done before.” 

“Perhaps so, but the less you expect, the less you 
are disappointed.” 

“Playing safe, eh? Well, maybe you are right. But 
it is fun to anticipate, and it costs nothing to guess 
ahead.” 

After a forty-five minute ride, battling with the wild 
storm and the ever-deepening drifts, they were finally 
deposited at the brilliantly-lighted residence in Cypress 
Drive. The machines had all departed at the same 
time, and gone in procession to the place, and it was 
not long before the hundred-odd girls were entering 
the warm, softly-carpeted reception hall, and being di- 
rected upstairs to a room where they were to deposit 
their wraps. Eileen Trevillian stood at the door with 
her mother, receiving the quests, a smile upon her 
face, but resentment in her heart. She was brilliant- 
ly beautiful, and dressed in a manner that she felt must 
outdo any shopgirl present. However, they, with their 
simpler clothes, all looked very sweet and pretty, which 
was a tribute to their own creative ability, for many 
of the girls designed their own frocks. 

Madeline wore a lovely turquoise chiffon, which she 
made herself, under the supervision of the sewing 
teacher at the Home. It was made after a Parisian 
model, and when she came floating down the grand 
staircase with Lily, who wore a flashing red crepe, 
Eileen felt her envy rise upon seeing a “shopgirl” 
wearing any thing so chic, for she knew clothes. 

The young men began arriving at the same time, 
and of course, Eileen knew them all, and tried to joke 
with them about the lovely time they were about to 
have with “the mob of factory girls.” Some of them 
laughed with her; others secretly “thought their 
share,” not being snobs, and feeling that all respectable 
womanhood was worthy of honor and not ridicule. 


Eileen’s eyes were constantly upon the door, for 
there was one young man in particular whom she 
wanted to see enter. And soon he did so, and she gave 
him her warmest handclasps, and tried to keep him 
at her side as long as possible, for she considered him 
her own particular quarry, although nothing had as 
yet been spoken or even understood between them. 
Ronald Westover, son of Waldemar Westover the steel 
magnate, was a candid, open, totally unspoiled specimen 
of young manhood, a graduate of Loyola, and living 


: proof of the excellency of his parents’ training and 


discipline. Eileen could hardly be blamed for choosing 
so fine a young person for herself, although her mo- 
tives went no deeper than his good looks and the size 
of his father’s pocketbook. 
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She did succeed in keeping Ronald glued to her side 
until he spied Madeline, and then nothing would do 
but he must have an introduction. And that was the 
end for Eileen, for Madeline’s velvety brown eyes and 
softly-waved brown hair, to say nothing of the lovely 
contour of her oval face, made a willing captive of him. 
But Madeline, in her sensible way, had no thought of 
making a permanent friend of him, for, thought she, 
after this one evening, she would never see him again, 
He was not for her, although his appearance was such 
as to move the heart of any girl. 

He asked for Madeline’s program, and shamelessly 
wrote his initials beside three fourths of the dances, 
while she looked on breathlessly, afraid to protest, and 
not wanting to. Yet, she told herself, it was only for 
this evening, and he was only trying to be kind and 
amusing. “And so you are taking the Commercial 
Course?” he asked interestedly, leading her to a seat 
after a dance. 

“Yes, and I hope I can get a good position; they 
expect to place me most any day after I’m finished. 
They have lots of calls.” 

“You’re taking stenography and bookkeeping?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do fer you in Dad’s office. 
He employs about a million stenographers.” 

“No!” 

“Well, nearly a million—at least it looks that many. 
I’ve never counted them exactly.” And he looked at 
her and laughed that fresh, boyish laugh of his that 
drew and drew her—and yet she held aloof. She kept 
repeating one sentence to herself all evening: “He is 
not for me! He is not for me!” By means of this, 
she tried to keep her head above water, although it was 
a hard job. Eileen noticed; in fact, her eyes were sel 
dom off them, and although her voice spoke sweet 
honeyed words to all and sundry, in her heart was a 
seething caldron of hate and jealousy. Once or twice 
she tried to regain Ronald for herself, but it was use 
less; he would make some excuse, and in a few min 
utes, she would find him with Madeline again. Once, 
in the dressing room, Lily came up to her and pinched 
her arm so hard she nearly screamed. 

“O boy!” she whispered in her slangy way. “Do 
you know that you have the catch of the season at your 
finger tips? And also that the belle of the debutantes 
is wild with jealousy over the fact?” Madeline opened 
her eyes with surprise. 

“Honestly? But it’s only for this evening, so why 
worry?” she replied unconcernedly, powdering her 
nose at the mirror. 

“What did I tell you about meeting your Prince 
Charming this evening? Was I right or not?” 

“He is nice all right, but I have more sense than to 
let it get under my skin.” 

“You mark my word, little one, you haven’t seen the 
last of him.” 

“Do you think so? Well, to me it makes no differ 
ence one way or the other.” And having renovated 
their complexions, and seen that their hair was in om 
der, they re-entered the ballroom. 





(To be continued) 
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Crocheted Squares 


Now that autumn is coming on, and the evenings 
are becoming too cool to sit outdoors, and we sit in- 
doors listening to the radio, a bit of bright crocheting 
will while away an hour or two before bedtime. The 
style is being revived of knitting or crocheting small 
squares of bright-colored wool, joining them together, 
and making various different things out of them— 
such as, cushion covers, chair seats, shopping bags, 
soiled handkerchief bags, tie-backs for curtains and 
portieres, etc. Formerly we saw couch covers made of 
them, lambrequins, rocking-chair backs, and other 
quaint articles. 

Cushion covers may be made to fit the color scheme 
of the room, or a mixture of hues may be combined 
to make a bright splash of color in a room that might 
otherwise be too drab. Each square may be of a differ- 
ent color, or two or more colors may be combined in 
one square, and this latter is achieved by simply cut- 
ting off the thread, tying on the new color, and pro- 
ceeding as beforé. Couch covers made of these squares 
are even now much prized by those who love needle- 
work, and anyone who has chairs whose seats are be- 
ginning to wear, can easily renovate them by using 
these crocheted squares, in solid or open work, in the 
color desired. Stretch them over the seats tightly and 
stitch neatly down along the edge. You will then have 
chairs that could not be duplicated in the shops under 
many dollars. 


Afghans are exquisite, made in a light, pastel shade 
or white, for the chaise longue in milady’s boudoir. 
Table runners also, are novel and beautiful, done in this 
style of work, and may be made in two colors, forming 
checks, stripes, or placed diagonally. Now that so 
many houses have breakfast nooks with long benches 
on either side of the narrow table, long, flat cushions 
to fit the seats may be made, covered with these cro- 
cheted squares in the color scheme of the kitchen. They 
look well done in colored cotton as well, for use in 
kitchen or dining room, as doilies, runners, etc. 


Waffles 


Tangy October days suggest a cozy fireside with 
tea and waffles for the friends who drop in of an after- 
noon. Waffles may be varied in dozens of different 
ways, and once the housewife is started on the varia- 
tions, she will think of many clever ways to serve them. 
Of course, the plain, old-fashioned kind—just 2 eggs, 3 
cups of milk, 4 teaspoons of sugar, a pinch of salt, 
1% teaspoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 
shortening and vanilla or nutmeg for flavoring, with 
enough flour to make the batter of the proper consis- 
tency—is always welcome; but of course, no one minds 
a delicious change even in a favorite food. 

A few fundamentals should be remembered in mak- 
ing any kind of waffle: First, the iron must be so hot 
that the batter sizzles when a drop is tried on it. If 
it does not, your waffles will stick. They will also stick 
if not enough shortening is used. Some recipes do not 
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call for enough flour to make a crisp, upstanding waffle 
when held in the hand. If the first batch is flabby, add 
a little more flour, and if crispness is liked, add another 
tablespoon of shortening. If too much baking powder 
is used, the batter has a tendency to leak out and run 
over. 1% teaspoons is about right, but baking powders 
vary also, so the cook must watch how her particular 
brand of baking power acts, and if it leaks over, use a 
little less. Thorough beating with an egg beater will 
make a light batter in record time—better than a 
spoon. 

Now as to the variations: A spoon each of ground 
ginger and alspice will make a new and pleasant flavor, 
as also 2 or 3 teaspoons of cocoa, depending upon how 
dark the waffle is wanted. As cocoa is bitter, a spoon 
or two more of sugar may be needed. Gingerbread 
recipes may be used on the waffle iron, but as molasses 
likes to stick, brown sugar alone is better. A little 
more flour will keep it from sticking too. As to serv- 
ing, plain powdered sugar is- always nice, or maple 
syrup, or any preserved fruit spread on, the waffle 
rolled up and fastened with 2 toothpicks. Powdered 
sugar is sprinkled on these fruit rolls. 


Teaching Children Art 


A child cannot be taught to appreciate beautiful 
things too early in life. Even baby’s attention is ar- 
rested by a beautiful big red or green balloon or a 
shiny red apple. Let his art instruction begin at once; 
from beautiful colored lights on the Christmas tree, 
call his attention to the chandeliers when they are lit 
up. Try admiring them out loud; you will be sur- 
prised how he understands! When he is tired of his 
toys, carry him about the room and show him the 
clock, round and shiny and silver, with a magic ticking 
sound which he may be taught to listen for; show 
him all the pictures on the walls, the vases, flowers; 
admire them, pick out a flower and teach baby to smell 
it, hold it, and admire its beauty. 

Thus his education may go on until he is walking 
and talking; unfold to him gradually all the beauties 
about him. Call attention to the coloring, the arrange- 
ment of various things. Let him look through the big 
red balloon and admire its gorgeous hue, or through 
a blue glass tumbler, or the green eye shield of broth- 
er’s open-work summer cap. You will be surprised; 
he will appear to be seeing a vision. Or show him the 
scintillating lights in a cut-glass bowl in the sunlight. 
Get him colored crayons early, to try on white paper, 
or a blackboard with colored chalk. Teach him to draw 
simple things. If you are not nimble with your pencil, 
you can trace subjects for him to color. 

All this seems a lot of trouble, but to the conscien- 
tious mother, nothing is too much trouble in the de- 
velopment of her child’s character. As he grows older, 
perhaps at five years, he may take to some musical 
instrument. Many an infant violinist or pianist would 
never have been discovered if his parent had not given 
him the chance to learn. Children may be taught, too, 
how the colors in their clothes contrast, what is ap- 
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propriate and what not, what is crude and vulgar, and 
what beautiful and refined. Let every child have a 
paint box too, if only to let them dabble in the beautiful 
colors, mixing and daubing! 


Recipes 
PorK CHOPs, APPLE SAUCE, AND SWEET POTATOES 


A satisfying meal: Have pork chops an inch thick 
from the loin end; dust with salt and pepper and dip 
in flour. Place a tablespoon of butter in a casserole, 
melt it, and place chops in it, in oven. As soon as 
chops are browned on one side, turn over to brown on 
other. Sprinkle over a few drops of catsup and Wor- 
cestershire sauce, and continue turning them until all 
are tender and brown. Sliced apples may be baking 
at the same time with water, sugar, and cinnamon until 
tender; then mash with wire potato masher. In 
another pan have the sweet potatoes, which have been 
previously boiled and skinned; bake them in a thick 
caramel made of 1 cup brown sugar stirred over a 
slow fire with 2 tablespoons butter. This may be all 
made at once in the oven over one fire, and makes an 
economical meal requiring but little time and attention. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 276) 
SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Damian writes: Being a reader of THE 
GRAIL before I came to the Missions, I had quite a cor- 
rect idea of the conditions out here; when I visited the 
place, conditions looked ‘semi-tolerable,’ but I wasn’t 
prepared for those existing during the desolate winter 
months. The people live in the poorest kind of huts 
during the winter, and during the summer in tents— 
poor excuses of habitations. They are able to support 
themselves only in summer, working out on farms. 
During the winter, God only knows how they live. 
However, some road building is to be done, and then 
more of our Indians will obtain employment. Those 
who are sickly are out of luck; they must live on 
wild fruits and whatever they can find or trap. 

Here are a few incidents in and around the Mis- 
sion: Last week the gospel was on the resurrection of 
Lazarus; our Lord, coming to the tomb of His friend, 
called out: “Lazarus, come forth!” Later on, when 
Sister had the children write what they remembered of 
the morning’s sermon, she found on one of the papers: 
“Lazarus, get up!” 

One morning in the dining room, Father Ambrose 
came upon a little Indian with freckles—(imagine!) 
“Are you Irish?” asked Father, teasing. “No Fad- 
der, I’m white,” replied the kiddie, seriously. 

On another occasion, also in the dining room, Fa- 
ther asked a little girl, pointing to her neighbor: “Do 
you think she will go to Heaven?” The little one puck- 
ered her nose. “Oh no, Fadder; she eats limburger 
cheese.” 

On the reservation lives a little four-year-old by the 
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name of Margaret. One morning she was making 4 
great to-do, tossing her pillow about and searching for 
something. ‘“What’s the matter, Margaret?” asked 
her mother. “Oh, shucks, I dreamt Uncle Jake gay 
me two boxes of Cracker Jack and I can’t find them 
anywhere!” she sobbed. 

One day, going for the mail, an Indian rode with 
me to the agency. One of his daughters had symptoms 
of T. B., so I asked him how she was’faring. “Oh, she 
just fine,” he replied. “Doctor say she must go South 
for her health, and now she be in South Dakota.” This 
was early in January! 

Somebody donated two gallons of cod liver oil, and 
this has done wonders for our kiddies!” 


THOSE WHO SENT TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, 
MEDALS, ETC. 


Mrs. H. Lefevre, Waterbury, Conn.; 
B. Schultz, New Orleans, 3 packages; Mrs. W. J, 
Brophy, Anderson, Ind.; Donor, no address; Cath 
Coyle, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. J. D. Smith, Akron, 
O.; <A. J. Lucas, Cincinnati; Robert Perkins, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. Margaret Lindeman, Richmond Hill, 
L. I.; Mrs. M. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs 
B. T. Morley, Wilmington, Del.; M. A. Daly, Wright 
ville, Ont., Can., R. J. Lyons, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs, 
J. Nolan, Bayside, L. I.; M. Bernd, New Orleans; B, 
Barrett, Peoria, Ill.; Ella Fox, Seymour, Ind; E. 
O’Halloran, Indianapolis; Ada Kitner, Ventnor, N. J; 
Mary Weigand, Dover, O0.; Mrs. Thos. Dix, Baltimore; 
Mrs. F. M. Bonsteel, Yonkers, N. Y. Send tin foil, 
rosaries, medals, holy pictures, scapulars, prayer books, 
beads, loose and strung, and discarded jewelry to Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. Laura 


BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Many have been sending in orders for beadwork and 
embroidery for gifts, and we hope many more will 
do so, especially now that Father Sylvester has suf- 
fered disaster by fire. Buy embroidery work made by 
his girls! 

Beadwork: Moccasins, 1 pair solid beaded, 10 inches 
long by 4% inches wide, $3.00. Children’s moccasins 
$1.00; babies’, 75c. Give length of foot in inches. 
Woven bead necklaces, $1.00; black necklaces 50¢; 
1 blue and white, 25c. War club with beaded handle 
and stone head, $2.00. Hand bags, light and dark brown 
buckskin, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00. 1 solid beaded in pink and 
pale blue, round purse, $2.50. 2 black solid beaded 
hand bags, $3.00 each. 1 large square hand bag, with 
lovely beading, $4.00. 

Embroidery: 36-inch table cloth and four napkins, 
lace-edged, $2.00. Embroidered laundry bags, 50e 
Large embroidered scarves, for dresser or buffet, $2.00. 
Smaller scarf, $1.00. Tea towels, 25c. Emb. knife, 
fork and spoon cases, 50c each. Tea aprons, 50c. 1 
nursery apron, 50c. Em. white rompers for child of 
2 years 75c. Gingham kitchen scarf and 2 doilies, 75. 
Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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- hear of a scum on the teeth? 











+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


HELEN HuGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 
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Dr. H—“‘We have already talked about keeping 
the child’s teeth clean with a piece of soft cotton or 
linen that can be thrown away after use, and the older 
child’s with a soft tooth brush. I have not spoken of 
the relative values of tooth pastes, as I do not think 
they have any value in the keeping of the teeth clean, a 
brush and soft water is all that is necessary.” 

Mrs. Carey—“That is all very well for you to say, 
but if you had raised as many children as I have, you 
would know that they must have something to brush 
their teeth with, or they won’t brush them at all.” 

Mrs. Klein—“Yes, and if the tooth paste doesn’t 
taste good, or if they haven’t heard about it over the 
radio, they won’t use it either.” 

Dr. H.—“I don’t pretend to know everything about 
children, but I think that, if you made the cleaning 
of the teeth an important thing, they would accept it 
as a duty just as they do the washing of their hands.” 

Mr. R.—“There now. That shows how much she 
knows about children. Who ever heard of a child that 
washed its hands without being made do it?” 

Dr. H—“What a child wants to do, and what they 
must do, are often very different things, but it is as 
easy making a child wash its teeth as it is to search 
all over for some thing that will please it for the time 
being. There is a lot of time lost in trying to turn 
duties into pleasures.” 

Mrs. C.—“Maybe you’re right. There is something 
else I would like to ask you though. Did you ever 
I saw that myself. It 
sticks to them like moss to a board, and you can’t 
get it off even with ‘dontiwont,’ and they say that is 
the best of all for the teeth.” 

Dr. H.—“Yes, I know very well what you are speak- 
ing of. We call it usually a film, and it shows the 
great need of keeping the teeth clean all the time. It 
is a network of germs and particles of food, and is 
very difficult to remove altogether. I am glad you 
brought this matter up. To cure this condition we will 
have to resort to our old friend the tincture of iodine. 
This is in nearly everybody’s medicine chest, for it is 
useful in so many things. Make a neat little swab of 
absorbent cotton on the end of a tooth pick, dip it in 
the tincture and paint the teeth with it. This is not 
such a difficult task even with a small boy or girl, 
especially if you allow him to watch the performance 
with a hand mirror, and perhaps paint some of the 
teeth themselves. Even if the tincture touches the lips 
or mouth here and there it will do no harm. 

“At once you will see a great change take place. The 
parts of the teeth near the edges, where there was no 
film turns a clear brownish yellow, but towards the 
gums you will see the film become a dark brown mass. 
It is well to leave the iodine on for a little while, and 
then wash it off with a soft brush and warm water. 
It helps to bring the teeth back to their smooth, shining 

iteness to use a little powdered chalk on the brush. 





You will be quite delighted with the results. 
be repeated any time you see the film 
again.” 

Mrs. C.—“Well, that’s easy enough. I have every- 
thing in the house for doing it and I will go home and 
paint her teeth to-day, that is my little girl, she has 
the moss on her teeth.” 

Mrs. K.—“What do you do with that hard, brown 
stuff that gathers on the teeth just above the gums?” 

Dr. H.—“That is what we call ‘tartar.’ You will 
have to go to the dentist to have it removed. After 
that, remember that washing the teeth is the whole 
secret of avoiding these conditions.” 

Mr. R.—How often should a person wash their teeth 
doctor?” 

Dr. H.—“Well, I would say every time they are not 
clean, and that roughly speaking is every time we 
eat. That, as a rule, is three times a day. There is no 
scrubbing necessary, but gentleness should be observed 
and nothing stronger than a small soft brush and 
water used. You should be as conscious of your teeth 
as you are of your hands, and treasure them as a great 
aid to healthy, happy living. They are also one of the 
most beautiful features of your face, if they are white 
and shining. The dentist has done a lot for us in the 
way of restoring our appearance, after the calamity of 
losing our teeth, but never has anyone the same ex- 
pression afterwards.” 

Mr. R.—“I’d like to ask a question doctor. What 
about this ‘sour mouth’ that people do be having? 
That comes from the teeth, doesn’t it?” 

Dr. H.—“If the teeth are kept free of food particles 
—kept clean and sound—they could not possibly be the 
cause of any disturbance in the mouth, but there is 
such a thing as sour mouth, or, as we call it, ‘acid 
mouth.’ It does not depend on the teeth, however, but 
rather on a condition in the system, leading to the 
natural secretions of the mouth, which normally are 
alkaline in their reaction becoming acid. This is a 
matter that requires the advice of a doctor, and very 
often rises from improper food, and is only cured by 
finding the cause, and correcting it.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, I am sure we heard enough about 
teeth to do us for a while, but whether it will do any of 
us any good is another story.” 

Dr. H.—“Yes, that is another story.” 
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Household Hints 


If you want good potato salad, the old-fashioned 
kind, be sure to use plenty of bacon grease or tried-out 
ham-fat to mix with it; a dry potato salad is taste- 
less. A nice garnish is minced parsley and sliced 
hard-boiled eggs. 

Clean tortoise shell articles with alcohol and polish 
with a chamois dipped in dry borax. 






























10,000 BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED EVERY YEAR 


ONE BOOK EACH MONTH 


is selected by The Board of Editors and sent to you by 


The Catholic Layman’s Book a Month Club 


All over the English-speaking world printing presses are daily turning out books by authors from all walks 
of life, and in every field of knowledge and endeavor. Notable translations from foreign languages, too, help 
to make up this immense volume. No one would want to read them all—no one possibly could. Yet everyone 
today is a reader, and is often troubled with the problem of 
















WHAT TO READ 


Here is where THE CatTHoLtic LAYMAN’s Book a MoNTH CLUB performs a 


REAL SERVICE 


By selecting each month one book of general interest and outstanding merit. Fiction, History, Biography 
and Religious Instruction as well as books on various topics of timely interest are included in these selections, 
chosen with discriminating care. You will enjoy these volumes and be glad to add them to your personal 
library, And you are offered besides 


TREMENDOUS VALUE 


because all books are furnished at nearly half their regular cost. Only the popularity of this plan makes this 
saving possible, and only through this plan are these books available, All volumes are beautifully bound 
in cloth with specially-designed Cover Jackets, and are sent postpaid. 


THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S BOOK A MONTH CLUB 
THE ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, IND. 





_> 


Do not miss this opportu- 
nity. Join the Catholic 
Layman’s Book a Month 
Club now and be assured 
of one good Book each 
month, 


Check . : 
I enclose Money Ov Pe for $16.75 herewith for one year’s mem 


bership in the Carnouic LaymMan’s Boox A Monts Cos, and I under 
stand that I will receive one book each month, postpaid, for 12 months. 
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PRICE 50 CENTS — BY MAIL GO CENTS 





Catholic 
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At Last—It’s Here 


THE ONE BOOK 


Men and Women 
Have Long Wanted 





A Compendium of Knowledge 

















A Treasury of Information 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


What’s the difference between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant Bible? 

Why can’t a Catholic be a Freemason, 
or join Secret Societies? 

The Bible speaks of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. Can you explain that? 

Why is the Catholic Church opposed to 
Cremation ? 

What is the difference between the Greek 
Catholic and the Roman Catholic 
Church? 

Who founded the different Religious 
Orders? 


What’s the difference between a secular 
priest and an Order priest? 


Why do some priests marry? 
What is Dogmatism? 


Did you ever hear of the Prophecies 
attributed to St. Malachy as regards the 
Popes? 

What is a Papal Bull? 

Why does the Church condemn Birth 
Control? 

Who is the Black Pope? 

Can you explain the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception ? 

What is original sin? 

It is said there was once a female Pope. 
Was there? 

Why is Latin the 
Church? 


When and Why was the Sabbath changed 
to Sunday? 


language of the 


What is a “privileged altar’? 

What is the College of Cardinals? 

What is the difference between Heresy 
and Schism? 

Do you know the facts with regard to the 
Marlborough-Vanderbilt marriage? Or 
the Marconi-O’Brien case 

What is the attitude of the Church on 
Mixed Marriages? 

Why was Rudolph Valentino buried from 
a Catholic Church in spite of his 
marital mix-ups? 

Have you ever heard of the terrible 
K. of C. Oath? 

What is the law of the 
Marriage? 


Church on 
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tions, When and by whom were the different Did you ever hear of Theresa Neumann— Why are Anglican Orders invalid? 
rsonal nations converted to Christianity? the stigmatic girl of Konnersreuth? What is the Index of Prohibited Books? 
These and hundreds of other questions you have often wondered 
about are answered in the 
he 1931 CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 
It will solve a hundred difficulties that have been troubling you 
“LUB The Year Book Section The Abbey Press 


is replete with interesting facts and valuable data and Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind 
statistics about Catholic Societies, Clubs, organizations, 
Catholic population, schools, summer camps, biographical 
sketches of all the Bishops, Papal Encyclicals issued during 
nn vost, including the recent Encyclical on Marriage, in 

; ete. 


A handbook of popular information on all Catholic sub- | 
jects. Just the kind of book for yourself—and for some 
of your non-Catholic friends. ition is limited. | 





I am enclosing for which send 
sihibensiiiies tintin copies of the 1931 CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 


Name 





i. 


Order today. Price 50 cents; 60 cents by mail. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept., St. Meinrad, Ind. | 


Street Address 
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City and State 
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Note the Third Point! 


First Point: 


You may not have any 
Money to give away. 
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Second Point: 
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For Charity’s sake you may 
be willing to share the use 
of your money. 
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Point: 


You can do this nicely in the following 
manner: Lend your money to us at the 
very low rate of 3% for a period of from 
one to five years. This will be a great help 
to us in building our new Seminary. You 
will receive your interest every six months. 
Won’t you please help this good work 
along in this simple manner? We will 
appreciate your Charity. 
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St. Meinrad’s Abbey 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Write to: The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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